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THE STATUE OF BYRON IN THE LIBRARY OF 
TRINITY COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE 

It had been my intention, after speaking of 
some of the MSS. in the College Library, to have 
dwelt next upon a selection of the more choice of 
the early printed books. The kindness, however, 
of Mr. C. De la Pryme, of Trinity College, has 
unexpectedly put in my hands some interesting 
correspondence with reference to Thorwaldsen’s 
statue of Lord Byron, now in the library, as well 
as a short running narrative to connect the letters 
together. 

Mr. De la Pryme was good enough to suggest 
that these papers might fitly be published through 
the medium of “ N. & Q.,” in connexion with the 

pers now appearing therein on Trinity College 

ibrary. 

The keen interest yet felt in Byron, the exceed- 


ing beauty of the statue, and the curious fortune | 


which led to its finding its present home, will, I 
think, justify the reproduction of the correspond- 
ence in extenso, and no more fitting place can be 
found for it than “ N. & Q.” 

I have added nothing to Mr. De la Pryme’s 
narrative, but have condensed slightly here and 
there. 


a Drama, 427—“ The Flight into Egypt ’— | 


of Great Cariton— | 


In May, 1829, a meeting was held of the sub- 
|seribers to the fund raised for the purpose of 
| erecting a statue to Lord Byron. The chairman, 
| Sir John Cam Hobhouse, M.P. (afterwards Lord 
Broughton ; M.A. of Trinity College), was com- 
missioned to write to Baron Thorwaldsen, request- 
ing him to undertake the work. The two follow- 
ing letters were consequently addressed to the 
sculptor : 


Sir Joh 


m Holhouse to Ba TI 

Londres, ce 22 Mai, 1829. 
MonsteurR,—Comme président du comité des sou- 
| scripteurs pour le monument de Lord Byron, je prends 
la liberté de vous demander si nous pouvons nous flatter 
de lespérance d’avoir un ouvrage de votre facon. 

Vous avez bien connu Lord Byron, et le buste, main- 
tenant chez moi, ressemble parfaitement a la figure de ce 
grand poete., 

Le comité a déterminé que le monument consistera 
d'une seule statue de la grandeur ordinaire, c'est 4 dire, 
| de huit pieds environ, placée sur un piédestal assez 
simple dans l’église métropolitaine de Londres, ou dans 
Abbaye de Westminster. Nos fonds ne sont pas encore 
| considerables, et c2 que jose vous demander, c’est, si 

mille livres sterling (1,000/.) seront suffisantes pour la 
| dépense d'un tel ouvrage, 

Je parle de la statue seule, car les frais de port, de la 
douane, du piédest.l, &c., monteront 4 500/. davantage. 

Il 7 a peu de mois que j'étois & Rome, quand j'ai laissé 
ma carte de visite & votre porte, mais je n'ai pas eu la 
bonheur de vous voir. J‘espére, Monsieur, que vous me 
ferez !honneur d'une réponse A cette lettre, et je suis, 
avec la considération la plus parfuite, 

fotre serviteur trés-humble, 
Jonn C, Hopnovsr, 

r John Cam Hobhouse t Thorwaldsen, 
Londres, ce 24 Nov., 1829 

M. Le CHEvatrer,—La premitre séance du comité 
des souscripteurs a la statue monumentale de Lord 
Byron a eu lieu le vendredi passé. Je leur ai lu votre 
lettre, et ils m’ont chargé de vous faire part de leurs 
sentiments trés profonds de reconnaissance pour la 
sympathie généreuse et la rare libéralité qui ont dicté 
votre offre de nous donner la statue et méme d’y ajouter 
un bas-relief, pour les mille livres sterling—somme, & 
la vérité, pas proportionnée au travail proposé 

Nous avons appris, avec un plaisir infini, votre inten- 
tion de vous mettre au plus vite a un ouvraze digne, 
comme il sera, du plus grand poéte et du premier eculp- 
teur du siécle. Peut-€tre, Monsieur, quand vous en 
aurez déterminé le modéle, vous aurez la bonté, si cela 
n’est pas hors d’usage, de nous le communiquer, afin que 
nous puissions démontrer aux souscripteurs et au public, 
que nous avons fait notre devoir. La statue sera placée 
} ou dans l’Abbaye de Westminster, ou dans la grande 
| Cathédrale de St. Paul, ou au Musée Britannique, ou a 
| la Galerie Nationale. 

Vous verrez parmi les membres du comité les noms 

| les plus distingués de I’ Angleterre. Mr. Louis Chiaveri 

ioe a la liste. Comme amis de leur patrie, du poéte et 

de l'art, ils vous seront 4 jamais redevables pour le noble 

dévouement avec lequel vous avez bien voulu vous 
préter a leur digne projet. 

Je ne sais pas s'il sera nécessaire de vous avertir que 
le pied droit de Byron était un peu contrefait. Du reste 
ses proportions étaient belles et grandes, surtout la 
| poitrine et les épaules, comme vous aurez, sans doute, 
| remarqué. 

Son portrait, graces 4 vos soins 


rwaldsen. 


» Baron 
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tout autre au monde. J‘en ai l’original de votre m»in. 
Les copistes y ont ajouté quelque chose, qui ne me plait 
du tout. Je parle de la chevelure trop haute et bouclée, 
qui lui donne un air de petit maitre et gate la simplicité 
de votre buste. Pardonnez, je vous prie, cette observa- 
tion, et agréez, Monsieur, l'assurance de la haute con- 
sidération avec laquelle je me soussigne 

Votre serviteur trés-humble, 

Joun C. Hopnovse. 


Baron Thorwaldsen accepted the offer for the 
statue, and on its completion it was sent over to 
England and offered to the authorities of West- 
minster Abbey. The then Dean, however, Dr. 
Ireland, refused admission to the statue, and it 
consequently lay for many years in the Custom 
House vaults. Shortly before Dean Ireland’s death 
it occurred to Mr. De la Pryme that a place might 
be found for the statue in Trinity College, and he 
accordingly wrote to this effect to Dr. Peacock 
(‘he senior tutor of the college, and afterwards 
Dean of Ely), This produced the following letter: 

Trinity College, 17 March, 1840. 

My prar Str, —I should much rejoice to see the 
statue of Lord Byron placed in our Museum or in Trinity 
College. but I hardly know in what manner I can for 
ward any application : I should be afraid to propose it 
to our Master, who has no sympathy with such schemes 
of doing honour to the great. I have little doubt, how- 
ever, that if any person would interest himsel! about it, 
and make an offer of the statue, either to one body or the 
other, that it would be accepted with gratitu’e. To 
whom should the application be made, and who has the 
power of deciding upon it! Without a knowledge of these 
particulars it would be impossible for any person here to 
act. 

I shall be very happy to hear further on this subject 
from you, and most anxious to forward the adoption of 
your suggestion by any means in my power 

Believe me, my dear Sir, 
Very truly yours, 
GrorGcE Peacock, 

To C. De la Pryme, Eeq. 

In consequence of this letter the matter rested 
for a time, but in 1842 Dean Ireland was succeeded 
by Dr. Turton, afterwards Bishop of Ely, and the 
statue was a second time refused admittance into 
the Abbey. In April, 1843, Mr. De la Pryme 
heard from Mr. Crabb Robinson that there would 
be a meeting of the subscribers in London on the 
subject, and at once wrote to Dr. Whewell, who 
had succeeded Dr. Wordsworth Master of 
Trinity. To this Dr. Whewell replied as follows: 

Trinity Lodge, 12 April, 1843. 

My pear Sir,—I conceive that Cambridge is much 
obliged to you for wishing that we should porsea< the 
statue you speak of ; but I fear there are grent difficul- 
ties. To purchase it from the University chest is not to 
be thought of. 
difficulties. The Fitzwilliam Fund coud not be so 
a) plied, at any rate till the building is finished, a period 
not very nearat hand. The only chance is that some 
person or set of persons should purchase the work and 
give it to the University. If you think a subsc: iption to 
this effect could be got up, 1 should be glad to do «all in 
my power to facilitate the reception of the gift, which 
would certainly be a noble ornament to the University. 


as 


We are too poor, to say nothing of other | 


For this purpose I should suppose your first step must 
be to ascertain what sum would be required. But this J 
must leave to your consideration. 
Believe me, my dear Sir, 
very tru y yours, 
W. Wuewett. 

C. De la Pryme, Esq. 

As Dr. Whewell was clearly under the impres- 
sion that the proposal was to purchase the statue, 
an explanation was sent of the circumstances, and 
the following letter received in reply :— 

Trinity Lodge, 14 April, 1843. 

My pear §1r,—Upon the terms you mention. it would 
be very desirable indeed to have the statue obtained for 
Cambridge if possible. I shou!d be very glad to make 
«pplication on the part of the Fitzwilliam Museum, but 
I think I must also put in a petition on behalf of Lord 
Byron's College, and leave the eubscribers, or their com- 
mittee, to decide between the two applicants. 

I enclose, along with this, a petition on the part of 
the College, and shall be much obliged if you will present 
it in the proper quarter without delay 

I cannet make application on the part of the Fitz. 
william Museum without calling the syndicate tovether; 
which I will do as soon as I can. When I have done 
this, I will state their claims to the subecribers, if I am 
authorised to do so, as fairly as I can: at the same time 
it must not be forgotten that, at any rate, it will be several 
years before the statue can be placed in the Fitzwilliam 
Mu-eum. The interior work is not yet begun. 

I shall be much obliged if you wiil let me know what 
is the size of the statue: and also who are the com- 
| mittee for disposing of it. and of this committee who 
are the most active members, 

Il am, my deer Sir, 
Very faithfully yours, 
W. WHEWELL, 





| 


C. De la Pryme, Esq. 

Accompanying this letter was a memorial for 
presentation to the subscribers. Accordingly, Mr. 
De la Pryme and his father (formerly Professor of 
Political Economy in the Unive rsity, and M.P. for 
the town of Cambridge) saw Lord Broughton (an 
old Parliamentary friend of the latter), and secured 
his good wishes and co-operation as chairman ; 
and a vote of presentation of the statue to Trinity 
College was passed by the subscribers. 

Early in the present year, Mr. De la Pryme 
wrote to the late Dean Stanley, to ask if he could 
throw any further light upon the subject of the 
refusal, and received a reply which is interesting 
even in its negative information as to the archives 
of the Dean and Chapter, and has a further in- 
terest us being one of the last letters written by 
the late Dean in his efficial capacity. 


Deanery, Westminster, March 1, 1§81. 

My pear Sir,—All the information I have about 
Byron ix contained in p. 301 of my book on Westminster 
| Abbey, Edition 4. 

Dean Ireland refused the interment. I do not know 
who refused the statue, as I have not got the dite ef the 
debate in the House of Lords referred to. ‘There are 
no minutes or letters on the sulject. Many thanks for 
the enc'osure. I am faithfully yours, 

P. StaXxey, 


C. De la Pryme, Esq. 
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° | 
To this correspondence Mr. De la Pryme has | ¢ 


subjoined the following particulars as to the statue 
itself, which was modelled at Rome in 1831, 
taken from the Life of Thorwaldsen : — 
“The Poet, in modern costume, is seated upon t! e| 
ruins of some Greek columns. His head is uncoverrd 
He holds in his hand his poem CaAi/de Harold, and | 
raises towards his chin his left hand, holding a pen. 
Ou one side of the Greek fragment is AGHNH with the 
owl; on the other, Apollo’s lyre and a gryphon. A 
Death’s head is upon the broken column, The bus- 
relief represents the Genius of Poetry, who tunes his 
lyre, and rests his foot upon the prow of a skiif.” 
In accordance with the wishes of the Committee, | 
Byron was represented in a sitting posture. In| 
addition to a small sketch of the statue, there are | 
two plaster models in the Thorwaldsen Museum 
at Copenhagen. The attitude of the first, which 
was not executed, is somewhat different. The | 
plaster, and a repetition in marble of the bas- 
relief, are also in the museum. R. SinKeEr. 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 


P.S.—I hope shortly to resume the original 
thread of my narrative, and to devote some space 
to the early printed books. As the subject, how- 
ever, may prove rather lengthy, it may be perhaps 
necessary to let part of the paper be deferred to 
next term, 


Tae Lisprary or Trinity Cortece, Cam- 
BRIDGE.— Mr. Sinker may be glad to be reminded 
that Milton’s MS. (ante, p. 382) was used, and, 
indeed, its substance (including the plan of Para- 
dise Lost as « drama) printed, in Bishop Newton’s 
fine edition of Paradise Regained, &c., published 
by the Tonsons in 1752. My copy came from the 
Perkins Library at Hanworth. E. W. B. 





LINCOLNSHIRE FIELD-NAMES. 
My friend Mr. Alfred Atkinson, of Brigg, has 


kindly farnished me with two catalogues of Lin- 
colnshire field-names, which he has been at the 
trouble of compiling. The first is a list of names 
in use in 1767 in townships within the level of the 
Ancholme Drainage ; the second of names in some 
other parishes in this part of of Lincolnshire, which 
were in use in 1859. As I am sure they will 
be of interest to many persons beside myself, I 
forward them to you for publication. I must not 
forget to say that [ am responsible for the attempts 
at elucidation which are attached to some of them. 


LINCOLNSHIRE FIFLD-NAMES IN Use IN 1767. 
A ppleby.—Firman’s Close. 
Firth. 
Kiphouse Close. 
Lill Ing. 
Pimperton Carr. 





hatch Carr. 
Youls Close.—Lands in the neighbouring parishes of 


‘adney, Newstead, and Howsham.—Back Cut. 


B ckhouee Carr. 

surrel Tuga, 

B dtord Carr, 

Blackrvot. 

3ower Carr, 

srauvg Carr, 

Butler Carr. 

Sutter Carr, 

Cow Hills. 

Creampoke. 

Cressey Hill, 

Daiton Carr, 

Duke Penny. 

Far Cote Dale, 

Flag Carr. 

Foal Race. 

Fure Carr 

Frogha!l Corr. 

Gi e Carr. 

Glascow, 

Grange Platt. 

Green Carr, 

Gullia Carr, 

Hall Clo 

Hell Cliff. 

Howl Inz.—A fovvle is, in the dialect of the district, 
a wooden trunk or tunnel under a bank or rvad, used 
for conveying wa I have a bill before me. dated 
1809, in which eccur “ 4 hundred nales for ow/e, 6d. ; 
crooks and bands for an howl, 2s. 6d." The word 
houle, used in this sense, occurs in an East Riding 
manor court roll, which I have examined, of the 
tenth year of James I, It is probable that Howl 
Iny took its name from one of these trunks, 

Hutton Leys. 

Ings. 

Lamb Cotes. 

Middie Dyke Head, 

Nab. 

Nether Cote Dale. 

Nine Riggs. 

Nook West Carr. 

Pad Nook, 

Paley Traynams. 

Pimperknowl. 

Pissey Bed.—See Gerarde’s Hertal, 1636, p. 290; Lyte’s 
translition of Dodoens’s Jerbal, 1578, p. 569. 

Pisster Hills. 

Rane Carr, 

Red Carr. 

Ruffham, 

Rush Carr. 

S.dney Carr. 

Scaman Carr. 

Scorbur Carr. 

Scoit Carr. 

Sedgwick Carr. 

Seg Carr. 

Shipman Close. 

Snape Carr, 

Starham or Starholme Close. 

Taylor Carr Nooking. 

Three Nooks, 

Traynam 

Turf Carr. 

Under Thorns. 

Ward Carr. 

Well~ Goat Carr. 

We-tholme. 

Wott Carr. 












Flixborough and West Ha!ten also bear this name. | Eisham.—Pingle. 
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Elsham.—The Swarth. 
Ferriby, North.—Ureby Carr. 
Horkstow.—Brickgarth. 
Kel: ey, South.—Dinters, Mid lle and Upper. 
Low Hole. 
Warlotts Close.—Certain lands within the manor o 


| Wootton.—Short Bulls. 

Thorn Tree. 

Timothy Field.—It would be interesting to know 
whether this is an old nme or one given in recent 
days. The meadow catstwil grass, Pileum pratense, 

f is called “ Timothy grass.” It took its name from 


Kirton-in- Lindsey were anciently called warnot land, one Timothy Hanson, who brought it under notice 
eq., “ Northope there is certaine warsot lande in America. Sinclair, Hort. Gramin. Woluraensis, 


which is commonlie helde at the will of the prince” 


(Norden’s Survey, 1616, MS. Pub. Lib. Camb., ff. 4 
30, fol. 48b). The meaning of warnot has not beer 


discovered. Similarity of sound is the only reason 


for surmising that warlott and warnot may bave 


kindred meanings, Scuth Kelsey is not in the 


manor of Kirton-in Lindsey. 
K thy. —One Carr. 
Three Nook Carr. 
Warley Carr. 


Owersbhy.—Inge, 
Mickle Dale. 
Hook 


Husbandman Carr. 

Rox) y.—Muckmidding Carr. 
Noo} ing. 
Sec tney, Far and Great. 

Thornton.—Thack Carr.—Thock is the local name for 
the coarse grass which grows on lands saturated 
with water. “ No man shall fell any furres......nor 
mowe any brackens nor thacke vppon the comons 
of Bottesford & Yaddlethorpe without the consent of 
the Lord vppon payne of euery such offence, xs.” 
(Bottesford Manor Records, 1621), In 1456 there 
was a place in the parish of Winterton known by the 
name of Thack-hole. 


Winterion.—Fryar Croft. 
Braywater 
Wravly.— Benjamin Tofts. 


Bricg Pite. 

Redcome 

Star Curr.—Star thack is a kind of coarse grass with 
which cottages were wont to be thatched. 


FIELD-NAMES IN EXISTENCE IN 1859. 
Wooltton.—Brats, Second and Top. 

Dunkirk Paddock.—This curious name may possibly 
have some connexion with the Dunkirk pirates 
who infested the English ses in the early part of 
the seventeenth century. Persons who had been 
robbed by them frequently solicited charity from 
churchwardens and others; eg. “ To a trauiler the 
xvij'® day of May that was taken with Dunkerkes 
(Church. Ace, Kirton in- Lindsey, 1629). Cf. Webster, 
Northward Ho, I. 3; Rous, Diery (Camd. Soc.), 


196; Annual Reg., 1765, 143. 
, | West Halton.—Becks, First and Far. 
1 Caudle Mother. 

Cawkwell Nooking. 

Five Stongs.—Stang or stexg is a measure of land 
equivalent to a rood. The word is obsolescent, if not 
obsolete, in this neighbourhood, except where pre- 
served in field-names. We have Thimblestangs, a 
corruption of Fimble or Femble stangs, that is, hemp 
roods, in the township of Ashby. A “ broadland” 
called a stong is mentioned in the Scotter Court 
Rol's of 1672. Thomas Teanby, of Barton-upon- 
Humber, had in 1652, ‘‘three stong of beanes and 
pease ” (Gent. Mag., 1861, ii. 507). 

Garthe, Old. 

Giftlands or Giffins. 

Ings. 

Lammer Beck, 

Mill Furlong. 

Norman How. 

Roadley New Close. 

Sandhole Marfra.—Meerefurrow, marfur, or marfra, 
signifies a boundary furrow in an open field. Meere, 
a boundary, is compounded with many other words, 
as mecre-bank, merre-hole, meere-stone, and meere- 
stowp. Geo. Gascoigne says :— 

‘Oh, countrie clownes, your closes see you keepe 
With hedge and ditche, and marke your meade with 
meares,” Edit. Chalmers, p. 24. 

That is, the enclosed lands were to be fenced with 
hedge and ditch and the lands in the open “ meade ” 
marked off by stones or furrows. 

Town End Close. 

Wath Bridge Close.— Wath, wath-stead,a ford. “They 
do further present......that the township of Bur- 
ringham in making their warths or fordes......do not 
cast in more sand then is needful for the passage of 
their cattell” (aquisition of Sewers, 1583). There 
is a bridge in the parish of Scotton called Waith 
Bridge. 

Youls. 

Burton Stather.—Thews Close. 
Winterton.—Hall Ings. 


" 





Epwarp Peacock. 





9, 55; Buckle, Misc. Works, 553, 572; Gardner, | 
Hist. Dunwich, 19; Husband, Orders and Deel., ii. | 
261 ; Rushworth, Hist. Coll. iii. ii. 312, 556; Com- 
mons’ Jour., i. 820; Hist. MSS. Com. Rep , iv. 29, 
36, 45, 47, 76, 79, 83, 110, 113, 114. } 

Fallow Heads, 

Hoe Hill.—Hoe is a survival of the Middle English | 
hegh, a hillock. The meaning of hoe had become 
forgotten and Ail/ was then added. There is a Hoe | 
or How Hill near Ripon, and others are to be found 
in various parts of the country. 

King Edge 

Little Smallers. 

Mickle Hill. 

Noon Lair. 

Peter Plat. 

Pelham Plat. 

Race Lane Nooking. 

Senking Firs. 


Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 
[For former lists of Lincolnshire Field-names, see 
“N. & Q.,” 6% §S, iii, 104, 206, 486. } 


“Tne Mystery or Hamuet.”—This brochure, 
by Edward P. Vining, of Omaha, Nebraska, has a 
mystery of its own, whose heart I will not attempt 
to pluck out. Whether it was written to support 
a conviction or to indulge a fancy I will not 
undertake to say. But I will warn its readers of 
the groundless assumption made on p. 22, and 
repeated more explicitly on p. 24, viz, that “in 
1589, within three years after coming to London 
unknown and in poverty,” Shakespeare had pur- 
chased a share in the Blackfriars Theatre. 

The author has blundered in limine. The 
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document connecting Shakespeare with the Black- 
friars company in 1589 is either a pure fabrica- 
tion or a modern copy of a genuine certificate 
(addressed to the Privy Council) ; but if it were 
as genuine as Mr, Vining has taken it to be, it 
would be no proof whatever that Shakespeare had 
purchased or possessed a share in the Blackfriars 
property. 
“ sharers in the blacke Fryers playehouse.” 
the meaning of this Mr. Halliwell’s Life of Shake- 
spear, 1848, ought to have enlightened Mr. Vining. 
On p. 138 Mr. Halliwell writes :— 

“It is most consonant with the customs of the time to 
suppose that Shakespeare was a servitor ; and, if that 
were the case, we should naturally expect to find him 
raised afterwards to the rank of a sharer in the theatre, 
not a proprietor, but one who shared in the division of 
the daily profits of the representations. Mr. Collier's 
important discovery proves that Shakespeare had at- 
se i that rank in the Blackfriars Theatre in November, 

89, 

See also Mr. Halliwell’s remarks on p. 163, where 
he draws the proper distinction between an owner 
and a sharer. 

Since he wrote this the certificate in question 
has been subjected to the scrutiny of many skilled 
paleographers ; and in 1853 Mr. Halliwell de- 
clared it to be “a late transcript, if not a recent 
fabrication”—an opinion confirmed by the in- 
dependent judgments of Sir Frederic Madden, Mr. 
N. E. 8. A. Hamilton, Sir Thomas Hardy, and many 
others. I published a fac-simile of it in my Com- 
plete View of the Shakspere Controversy (Nattali & 
Bond, 1861). 

It is almost impracticable to keep pace with the 
misstatements circulated about Shakespeare docu- 
ments by a multitude of recent writers; but I 
cannot refrain from noting some of the worst, of 
which the above is an excellent sample. The 


The players describe themselves as | 
As to | 


lasserted his conviction that 





attempt to account for an alleged fact of Mr. | 


Vining’s own creation occupies many pages of his 

book, and is the chief of his otherwise 

groundless conclusions respecting the Hamlet of 

1603 C. M. Inevesy, 
Athenzeum Club. 


basis 


“Siycte Speech Hamitton” anv Junivs’s 
Letrers.—In an old scrap-book I have just come 
across a letter addressed to the editor of the Vir- 
ginia Gaxette in the year 1804. It states that a 
gentleman then living in America, who had been 
a London alderman, had assured the writer that 
Gerard Hamilton, whom I suppose to have been 
the member of Parliament known as “Single 
Speech Hamilton,” was the author of the Letters 
of Junius. He had ascertained this directly from 
Thomas Pitt, afterwards Lord 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Camelford. In | 


addition to this, he said that Hamilton had be- | 


trayed his secret to the Duke of Richmond in 
1775 by inquiring of him if he had seen the letter 
of Junius published in the paper of that morning. 


i 


Upon the duke’s replying that he had not yet read 
it, Mr. Hamilton informed him at length what the 
contents of the letter were. After he had gone, 
the duke opened his copy of the paper and read 
an announcement that the letter of Junius which 
had been promised for that morning was post- 
poned until the next day. When the duke met 
Mr. Hamilton, he rallied him upon the blunder 
which he had made, but promised to keep his 
which he did until after Mr. Hamilton’s 
The letter adds that General Charles Lee 
Hamilton was the 
author of Junius from his having, in a conversa- 


>? 


tion with him, made use of an expression respect- 
ing the Court of St. James almost identical with 
one which subsequently appeared in the Letlers of 
Junius. It is many years since I have read any 
books upon this much contested subject, and what 
I have written above may be an old story well 
known in England ; but if it is not, I will senda 
copy of the letter to you. UNEDA, 
[If our correspondent refers to ““N. & Q,” 2™ S. vi, 
44, he will find a fuller and earlier ver-ion of “ Single 
Speech Hamilton’s” alleged connexion with the Letters 


secret, 
death. 


of Junius, from the Politic Magazine for January, 
1787. If we remember rightly, his claim to be the 
author of Junius was never noticed by the great 
authority on that subject, the late Mr. Dilke; from 


infer that he did not consider the claim 
Amongst the controversial pamphlets 
. * Jun‘us,” are several attribut- 
ing the authorship to Gen. Lee himself, but none ascrib- 
ing it to “Single Speech Hamilton”; but in Bouillet, 
Diet. d’ Hist. ct de Gcog., Hamilton is named.) 


which we 
worthy of notice. 
in Bohn’s Lowndes, s 


Sr. Marcaret’s, Westminster.—The hoarding 
at present to be seen around the churchyard of 
this parish, which ancient cemetery is about to be 
converted into a town garden, reminds me of the 
number of eminent men whose remains are there 
interred. May I venture to hope that the sites of 
their graves will not be entirely left undistin- 
guishable, although their monuments have been 
long since destroyed? Here were buried the 
eminent Puritans and Parliamentarians whose 
remains were discarded from the Abbey at the 
Revolution—Stephen Marshall, Dr. Twiss, Isaac 
Dorislaus, May the historian, and Pym, the oppo- 
nent of Strafford. At a later date were buried 
here Hollar, the engraver, and Dr. Hickes, the 
Non-juror—the former near to the north-west 
corner of the tower, the latter near to the west 
wall. Their tombs are not now to be identified. 
Here also lie the remains of John Hull, a dramatic 
writer of considerable reputation at the end of the 
last century, and the founder of the Royal Dramatic 
Fund. J. MaskKett. 


Emanue! Hospital, §.W. 


A Portrait or Burns sy A. Sxrrvinc.—The 
following paragraph, from a recent number of the 
Times, may be worth preserving in “ N. & Q.”:-- 
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“Re prgt Berxs.—A portrait of more than ordinary will not be amiss to record its first appearance 
interest has lately fallin into very worthy hands. Sir/ Tp » letter to the Times, Nov. 10, the chairman of 
Theodore Martin recently purch»sed at an auction a| the United Telept C as. k ae 
jfe-sized head of Robert Burns, drawn in red chalk upon ae Valed selephone mpany speaks of a tele- 
yellowish paper by Archibald Skirvirng. The poet's face logue, whereby he means & message sent by a 
is turned in three-quarters to the left; the eves looking | telephone. F. C. Birxseck Terry, 
away in the same direction. His left cheek is in deep Cardiff. 
shadow. and the face, which is smooth with very short 
whiskers, corresponds with the well-known portrait | 
painted by Nasmyth and Raeburn, so many times en- 


graved ihe pain white neckcloth, and a portion of his . ° : “ 7 
cont collar on the shadow side are faintly indicated; the | lished in 1657, there 1s the following passage —_— 
rest be'ow is the toned paper left blank. Theevesare| ‘TI 'll imirate the pities of old Surgeons 

To this lost limb, who, ere they show the'r art, 


d: ficient in fire, as no white has been used, and no deeper 
colour than the red chalk has been employed. The Cast one asleep ; then—cut the diseased part.” 
Wituram Pratt, 


workmanship is peculiar, since, although entirely in 
chalk. no lines are cbservable, and all the shading, even —— 

~— “ ’ c = > ’ .. , 
to a faint tint on the b.ckvround, has a minute granular | Callis Court, St, Peter's, Isle of Thanet. 
appearance. Archibald Skirving, the author of this | 
portrait, was an intiv ate friend of Burns. His father, 
Adem Skirvirg. wasa well-known humouwri-t and ballad- 


“ NoTHING NEW UNDER THE suN.”—In Middle. 
ton’s tragedy of Women beware of Women, pub- 


MatkIn As A Surname.—“ It will be seen at 

: a glance why Malkin is the only name that has no 
monger. One of his song+,* Hey Johnny Cope.’ is still | place among our surnames” (Bardsley, Puritan 
popuier Archibald studied art in Rome, and in the | Nomenclature, p. 12). It may interest Mr. Burds- 
atelier of David, but in a very desultory manner. He ley to know that this name does exist at Brinkley, 


was on terms of intimate friendship with Jotn Rennie, . - 1: ~ 
the yreat engineer, who died in 1821, to whom he pave | in Cambridgeshire. F. 


this drawing of Burns, which was recently sold by 
auction in a private house that had been occupied by a 


Works on Nomismatics.— 


member of the Rennie family. Inthe same e-llection| “ Madame Herzog, whose husband died a short time 
was a fine chalk drawing of John Rennie in profile, one | ago in Aargau, has presented his collection of works on 
of Skirving’s best works. It bas been well er gravel in | numismatics, probably the most complete of its kind in 
Smile s’s Liws of the Eavinerrs. There was»lso a replica | existence, to the Cantonal Library of Aargau, The col- 


of an oil portrait of James Watt painted by C. De | lection consists of 300 volumes, in addition to numerous 
Breda, ond engraved in mezzotint by 8. W. Reynolds in | pamphlets and serial publications. Included in it are 


1796. The latter sold for a ridiculous!y suimil sum.” every work of importance on medals, coins, and coinage 
; ne “tag ag 
INB that has been published in Europe and America during 
O D we ar Rarear i> 5 4 the present century, and copies of all treaties and public 
N A DESIGN BY VAPHAEL,— iis acts bearing on the subject that have been adopted 
Raphxel ! Time with untir'd wing and rapid flight during the same period.”—7'rmes, Nov. 12, 1881. 
Destroying as he goes men's greatest works and fame re 
eartee + dane ad seccetine—ontiggh ser yma egnce cee W. Sravennacen Joyes. 


Leaves thine the exception which but proves his might, 
A beacon for the Sone of Art. and feeds its flame, 

Big critics cry this mon could only draw, that paint, 
Before thy corks such cronk ing birds of prey grow tame, 


Buriat in tHE Watt or a House.—The Illus- 
trated London News for Oct. 1, 1881, says, in 


Awed by thy godlike mind into strange self restraint. reference to some “old buildings in Lincoln’s Inn 
~ of the creative power from which it came, | now being demolished,” “It is a singular fact 
7 ' ’ . ( d *yotee a? i — 4 > 
Nature enshrin’d that mind—as devotee » Saint that in the wall of one of the sets of chambers now 
In a fair torm ; then proudly gave her work to Art. } . . : 
veing destroyed lie the remains of one of the 


And Art rep:id the gift, and left thins ba-e and quaint |. : , 
To follow thee.—whore band could the divine imp-rt, | former occupants. A curious epitaph, partly in 


To works in which mind speaks to mind, aud heart to| Latin and partly in English, marked the spot 


heart. | until recently.” I cannot trace any notice of this 
> > T _ > . ° 
: tarp N. James. | case of wall burial in any of the London or other 
Ashford, Kent. books I have at hand, neither do the pages of 


Mew 1x Patreys.—My father, when on a visit | “N. & Q.” chronicle any case of burial in the wall 
to Callington, in Cornwall, in May of the back-| of a dwelling-house ; it would, therefore, be inter- 
ward year of 1820, wrote to my mother, “ It pours | esting to have a copy of the epitaph referred to, 
still, and yesterday introduced me to tke parson with any other particulars of the person interred, 
of a neighbouring parish with an umbrella and and the reasons why such a quaint place of sepul- 
pattens. There were formerly a lawyer and parson care was chosen. It might also be well that the 
in Callington, who wore pattens, bat they are | P#*8®s of “N. & Q.” should record the place to 
dead.” Women in pattens were common enough | * hich the body has been or will be removed. 
in those days all over England. Georce Porter. 

Hype Ciarke. [For burial in church walls, see “ N. & Q.,” 1" S. ii, 

itaiieiianiiinla ' 513; iii. 37, 156; 2™' S. ix. 425; x. 16.] 

ELELOGUE.”—Whether this word is destined 
to live, or not, is more than can be predicted ;| Gitpert White's House at Setsorxe.— 
but, as it bas been introduced somewhat boldly,| Every admirer of the charming series of letters 
and may hereafter be found in our dictionaries, it | which compose The Natural History of Selborne— 
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and who is there among men and women of culture 
who is not ?—will be pained to hear that “ The 
Wakes” is now in process of rebuilding, as I 
found to my sorrow on a recent visit to Selborne. 
The house was for many years in the occupation 
and ownersbip of Mr. Thomas Bell, F.R.S., author 
of the well-known works on British Quadrupeds 
and British Reptiles, who scrupulously kept the 
comfortable old house exactly as it was in White’s 
time; but after Mr. Bell’s lamented death, on 


March 13, 1880, it was sold to a member of a} 


county family in the neighbourhood, who, deem- 
ing the old house too small, is rebuilding it on an 
enlarged scale! O tempora! O mores! It is 


very far from creditable to the spirit of the present | 


age that such acts of vandalism are so frequent. 

It is as well that intending pilgrims to Selborne— 

of whom there have been every year— 

should know that the principal object of interest 

in the place is no more. W. R. Tare. 
Horsell, W oki: £. 


scores 


Queries. 


We muat request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 





T. Srow, a Yourarut Line Eyeraver.—A 
line engraving by T. Stow, stated to be of a picture 
of St. John by Murillo, which rather resembles 
that in the National Gullery, size of plate about 
lagin. by 10}ia., was pablished by J. Kendall, 
of Bury St. Edmunds, June 4, 1784. The original 
is described as being in the possession of Samuel 
Athawes, Exq Attached to the back of th 
frame of a copy which I have seen is a printed 
paper with the following particulars :-- 

“ Jast published by J. Kendali,a print of St. Jolin 
with a Lamb, Engraved from An Original Picture, 
painted by Muril'o. The Publisher hopes the Circum 
stances attendant on this Piece wi'l be a more than 
common Recommendation, The Facts which accom 
pany the Performance are as follow:—The Child of a 
Gardener in Yorkshire discovered a strong natural 
Genius for Drawing, by copying with a Pen several 
Prints which he acciden ally became posses<ed of. Som 
of these Copies were so almirable that a friendly Gentle- 
man advised the Father of the Lad to shew them to an 
Artist in Lond..n, giving him a Recommendation. The 
Man obeye!;—the Artist greatly admired the Perform 
ances of a Lad so young and untaught—the Drawings 
were shewn to certsin Nobility, and by them to his 








Majesty.—The King. desiring to rescue so promising a | 
Genius from Obscurity, uraciously proposed a Subscrip- | 
tion, ior pucting the Child Apprentice to an Eagraver of | 


Eminence, and made a Deposit of 50 Guineas. The 
Sum needful was soon completed, and the Lad was 
pluced ax proposed. On his entrince to his new Home 
a fine Picture, painted by Murillo, engaged his Atten- 
tion, which he immediate!y made a correct Copy of with 
his Pen, and as soon as he had completed the Drawing, 
he begged that he might be permitted to try and en- 


|} Can Mr 


grave it. He was indulged, and contrary to all human 
Probability. «nd all Expectation, he hath s» succeeded 
in this his first and un«s<isted Attempt on Copper, as to 
produce a Print truly worthy the public Attention.” 

A previous owner of the print in question has 
written beneath the engraver’s name, ““ Aved 13.” 
[he story is certainly an extraordinary one, for 
the engraving of such a print by a child of thir- 
teen, who had had no previous instruction, appears 
simply impossible. The work is far from badly 
done, especially as regards the cross-hatching of 
the dark foreground of foliage, &c. The face of 
the figure and higher lights are stippled, and rather 
weak in treatment. Is anything known of this 
infant genius, and also where this picture by 
Murillo now is ? VEBNA. 


Tur Eriscopat Wic.—The first occasion of the 
disuse of the wig has been assigned to three 
bishops of Oxford in “N. & Q.”: to Bp. Ran- 
dolph, 1 S. xi. 11; to Bp. Legge, 1S. xi. 72; 4S. 
xii. 441; and to Bp. Bagot, 1* S. xi. 140. Can any 
correspondent favour me with authentic, not con- 
jectural, information upon this? The disuse has, 
of course, been assigned to other bishops, but I 
have no wish to enter into the general question. 
Hinceston-Ranpoipa favour me with 
a statement as to the first of the three ? 

Eo. MARSHALL. 

Tae Bircn or Parapise.— 

Te fell about the Martinmas, 

When nights are lang and mirk, 

The carline wife's three sons came hame, 

And their hats were o° the birk. 

It neither grew in syke nor ditch, 

Nor vet in ony shengh > 

But af the gate:o' Paradise 

That birk avew fair enengh.” 
ihe Wie of Usher's Well,” in The English 

/’oets. ed, T. H. Ward, 1880, i. 230. 

Do we find elsewhere anything about this birch at 
the gates of Paradise ! A. L. Maruew. 


» 


“ 


“Beyoxp tae Cavrca.”—This anonymous 
novel was published in 1866, in three volumes, by 
Messrs. Hurst «& Bl ickett. It h is ever since been 
« constant favourite of mine; and I should be 
extremely glid to learn who was its author, and 
what else he has written, Crrit. 

Cambridge. 


“Josepm AND wis Beetnren,” A Sacrep 
Daama.—Who was the author? It was performed 
at the Theatre Royal, Oldham, on April 3, 4, 
and 5, 1871; also during Passion Week, 1875. 
At the Theatre Royal, Hudde rsfield, Joseph and 
his Prethren (the same drama, I presume) was 
performed on April 23, 1870, by amateurs from 
Ashion. R. Iveuts. 

fA drama bearing this title, by Mr. C. J. Wells, who 
died in 1879. was reprinted in 1876, with a critical essay 
by Mr. Swinbuine. } 
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A Paristixc oF THE Fiicut 1xTo Eovrr.—| 

I have in my possession the above—I should | 
say about one hundred years old, with very 
fine colouring, and in good condition. It is a 
very good picture. It is signed thus, “ Fourmes 
Eraux.” I have sought in vain for any such 
name in Pilkington, and Hobbs, and many 
other books. I should say that the picture is 
French, and this, I think, is borne out by the 
name, which seems French. Can you give me 
any information as to who the painter was and | 
what position his works hold ? 
T. Harrisox Stantoy. | 


Earts or Caester AND Huon Desrexser.— } 
In the Domesday Survey a number of manors in 
Leicestershire and elsewhere are stated to belong 
to Hugh Lupus, Earl of Chester, which early in 
the thirteenth century certainly were the property 
of Hugh le Despenser. Can any correspondent 
say how and when these manors passed to Despencer, 
and why they left Hugh Lupus’s family? Early 
in the reign of Henry III. Despenser had several 
grants of markets and fairs, &c., to some of these 
manors. One antiquary has suggested that they 
came to him on his marriage with the widow of 
Geoffrey of Chester in 1206, and cites a grant 
entered on the Close Rolls of King John (Claus. 
8 John, m. 5), “Sciatis quod dedimus Hug. Dis- 
pensar. uxorem quie fuit Gaufr. de Cestr. qui nuper 
decessit cum terra et hereditate ad eam perti- 
nente,” & But I do not find Geoffrey of Chester 
named in any pedigree of the ancient Earls of 
Chester, nor can I find that Hugh Despenser ever 
married the widow of any Earl of Chester. And 
surely the above grant does not necessarily imply 
& marriage. W. G. D. F. 


Moperx Prornecies.—1. What is the con- 
temporary evidence for and against the famous 
prophecy by Cazotte of the French Revolution? 
Has the subject ever been properly examined ? 

2. What is the earliest date at which manu- 
script or other evidence exists of the prophecy of 
St. Malachi ? 

3. Is there any evidence of the period of 
Henry VII. or Henry VIII. concerning Nixon the 
Cheshire prophet ? 

4. An exposé of the modern prophecies attri- 
buted to Mother Shipton has been published, I 
believe, recently. What are the names of the 
authors and publishers of the pamphlets or books 
which deal with this topic ? W. 8. L. 8. 

See for St. Malachi, “N. & Q,” 1* S, viii. 390; : 
8.1. 49, 77, 173, 38 4% 8. viii. 112, 206; 54 & y 


414; for Mother Shipton, “N.& Q.,” 1" 8. v. 419; 2™4 









8. x. 450; xi. 33, 96; 3° 8. ix. 13y, 229; 4% 8.1.3 
491 ; ii. 83, 117, 235; iii. 405, 609; iv. 213; v. 353, 475: | 
vii. 25; x. 450, 502; xi. 60, 206, 8. viii, 420; 
also Jow Bret. Arch. Ass., xix. 308. During the 


present year Mr. W. H. Harrison, 23, Museum Street, 
V.C., has published a small book, entitled “ Mother Ship- 


ton Tavestigated,the result of critical examination in the 
British Museum Library of the literature relating to the 
Yorkshire sibyl.” } 


Stonenence.—The thoughtless destruction of 
a tin tablet dug up at Stonehenge in the time of 
Henry VIII. buries the origin of the structure in 
eternal oblivion. Perhaps Dr. Phinn, who so 
lately gave such an interesting lecture on its 
history and probable use, could enlighten me, or 
nother Hengist. Any communications on the 
subject will oblige. Darvin. 


Ropert Ferousoy, “tHe Prorrer.”—Can any 
of your readers afford me any information as to 
the maiden name of the wife of “the Judas of 
Dryden’s great satire,” what children they had, 
und what became of their representatives! The 
tradition in the Aberdeenshire family to which he 
belonged is that he left two daughters, and I have 
seen it stated, in Dr. Davidson’s Inverurie and the 
Earldom of the Garioch, that he “is or was 
recently represented by a physician high on the 
medical staff in England, the descendant of a 
daughter.” I am acquainted with a novel founded 
on his career, called For Liberty's Sake, embodying 
letters preserved in the State Paper Office. This 
represents him as having a son and a daughter. 
But its account of Mrs. Ferguson’s death is at 
variance with receipts signed Hannah Ferguson, 
dated subsequent to 1706, which are in my pos- 
session. Ja. Ferovson. 

Edinburgh. 


Tae “rourta EsTaTE.”—In Hazlitt’s essay on 
William Cobbett I find the following: “He [Cob- 
bett] is a kind of fourth estate in the politics of the 
country.” Is this an original expression of Haz- 
litt’s? If so, it is interesting to note the first use 
of a term which has since been so generally applied 
to the newspaper press in this country. 


W. R. Tate. 
Horsell, Woking. 


Tae Benepictine Mope or Interment.—In 
some excavations now being made for a sewer in 
the town of Hertford the workmen discovered 
some human remains. I am informed that about 
twenty skeletons were found, some of them being 
in an almost perfect state. Each was laid ona 
bed of flints, and the graves were distinctly trace- 
able in the surrounding soil. Apparently no 
coffins were used in these interments, for though 
the woodwork might have been destroyed by the 
ravages of time, yet it is reasonable to suppose 


| that the iron.or other metal fittings, such as 


handles, &c., would still be in existence. But 
nothing of the sort was found. The place where 
the discovery was made is close to the site of the 
Hertford Priory, a Benedictine house, and it is 
conjectured that the bones are those of monks. 


| I shall be glad if any of your readers can inform 
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me whether such a mode of interment, ¢.¢., with- 
out coffins, was usual with the Benedictine order. 
The subject was noticed by Mr. Waller in the 
Hertfordshire Mercury of the 12th inst., and it is 
to him I am indebted for the above information. 
HEtuier GossELiy. 
Blakesware, Ware, Herts. 


Are Toaps Potsonovs ?—It is generally sup- 
posed that the old notions that toads are venomous 
animals, that they can spit poison, &c.—as I have 
often been told—are foolish superstitions, old 
wives’ fables. But in the Lancet, p. 559, I see :— 

“There are considerable differences between different 
venoms. That of the toad injected beneath the skin of 
the dog causes repeated vomiting and convulsions, but 
produces also, if the animal does not die, intense local 
inflammation.” 

Is it a fact, then, that the toad is venomous, and, 
if so, where does the poison lie? J. R. Hate. 


Marste Retics is Roman CartHoric 
Cuurcues.—Can any one give me an explanation 
of the origin of the quoit-shaped fragments of 
black marble, often furnished with two holes to 
admit the fingers, preserved as relics in some of 
the earliest churches in Rome (e.g., San Clemente, 
Sant’ Alessio)? They are always of the same shape 
and size, and are usually fixed in the wall of the 
church, near the holy-water stoup. They are 
usually said to have been flung at Satan by the 
patron of the church, or to have been used in the 
patron’s martyrdom, H. G. R. 


Capt. Mitcuztr, 1745.— Capt. Mitchell, the 
Hon. George Townshend, eldest son of Lord 
Viscount Townshend, and —— Williams, Esq., 
son of the late Sir John Williams, were captains 
of troops of horse in Cope’s Regiment in Flanders 
in 1745. Can any one tell me the Christian name, 
date of commission, &c., of this Capt. Mitchell, 
or give any information about him ? 

RoTHESAYENSIS. 

“Tue Apvextcres oF Partie Asnroy.”— 
I should like to learn in what form were originally 
published The Adventures of Philip Ashton, 
which appear in more than one popular compila- 
tion, but seem to be extracted from some larger 
work, probably American, which I cannot find. 

KENSINGTON, 


Exisan Fentoyx.—According to Pope, in his 
letter to Broome, Fenton was engaged at the time 
of his death on a “ translation of the first book of 
Oppian.” Was this translation ever published ? 

G. L. Festoy. 

Anecpotrs ano Dictionaries.—Lord Mac- 
aulay, in his essay on Horace Walpole’s letters, 
says of Sir Robert Walpole: “ His literature con- 
sisted of a scrap or two of Horace and an anecdote 
or two from the end of the dictionary ” (Zssays, 


i. 274). What is the dictionary which is here 
alluded to ? Joun Crprian Rost. 
Svham Vicarage. 


Sir Epwarpo Cecit (AFTERWARDS cr. VIS- 
count WimBtEepon).—Where was he born, and 
when and by whom was he knighted ? 

F.R.HLS. 


Briccs Pepicree.—Did all the four brothers 
of William Briggs, physician to William IIL, 
mentioned in Blomefield’s Norfolk, die without 
issue? There was a Briggs, a farmer near Lynn, 
in the middle of the last century, who had twenty- 
two children. Can any one refer me to a passage 
in an old edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica 
which relates to this? H. A. E. 


Searietp Castie, Scortanp.—Can any reader 
refer me to a full description of this castle, de- 
scribed in the Statistical Account of Scotland, 1845, 
as an “old ruin on the shore about a mile from 
Kinghorn, Fifeshire, the ancient seat of the Mou- 
trays.” Who is its present proprietor ? 

J. A. Mourtray. 

Sydney, N.S. Wales. 


Wray=Upatt.—Will Mr. Upat kindly in- 
form me of the date of marriage between Richard, 
son of John Wray, of Richmond, Yorkshire, and a 
Miss Udall in the latter part of the fifteenth cen- 
tury? They had a son Humphrey Wray, who 
married a Warcop. There was a John Vidal 
(? Udal) living in King William County, Virginia, in 
1627. Was he of the same family? C. J. H. 


Ety, oF Great Cartton, AND CovENHAM 
Sr. Bartnotomew, Lincotnsuire.—Can any one 
give me information as to this family? 

E. A. E. 

Two coats of Ely are in the last edition of Burke's 
Gen, Armory. 


Rosert Corron, or Crapiey, NEAR Wonrces- 
Tter.—Can any of your correspondents oblige me 
with particulars of his descent from the Com- 
bermere family? His daughter, Alathea Cotton, 
married Henry Arden, of Longcrofts Hall, co. 
Stafford, about 1750. C. E. Hate. 

6, Queen's Terrace, Windaor. 


Tuomas Scorr, tHe Recictpe, AND Piers oF 
TrIsTERNAGH, co. WestTMEATH.—Can any one 
give me any information respecting the inter- 





marriages of these families? Was it the regicide’s 

eldest son who married Martha, daughter of Sir 
William Piers, and did Thomas Piers, fourth son 
of Sir Henry Piers, Knt., marry Elizabeth Scott, 
grand-daughter of the regicide, and what was her 
father’s Christian name, and are there any descen- 
dants of the above living? 


Constance Russet. 
Swallowfield Park, Reading. 
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Pore. — Where is the most complete bibliography 
of Pope and of Popiana to be found ? 
Puito-Pore. 
AvutHors oF Booxs Wantep.— 
The Glorious Lover, a religious poem, apparently of 
the seventeenth century. G. FENTON, 


Avutnors oF Quotations Wantep.— 
“ The breeze sighed sadly o'er the midnight flood ; 
On Lisbon’s tower Don Henry's spirit stood.” 
T. H. Surra. 


Replies. 


CHISWICK, CHESHUNT, CHISHALL, AND 
OTHER SIMILAR PLACE- NAMES. 
(6" S. iv. 127, 356.) 

The origin of chis or ches, in these and other 
place-names, is unquestionably the archaic word 
chisel or chesel. Stratmann (Dict. 0. Eng. Lang., 
third edition, Krefeld, 1878) gives, “ Chisel, A.-S 
cisel, ceosel; O. Dutch kesel; O.H. Germ. chisili 
(calculus), sabulum.” Comparing this with what is 
given by other authorities, such as Mr. Halliwell and 
Prof. Skeat, we have chisel, chesel, chizzell, kiesell, 
ceosel, a Teutonic word signifying gravel, sand, 
shingle, and sometimes coarse bran, or the husks 
of grain. This term enters into the composition 
of place-names which take their origin from cer- 
tain local features. Thus Chiswick and Chelsea 
on the Thames are the chisel wick, or small bay or 
creek, and the chisel island, the word in both those 
names representing gravel and sand, probably 
mingled. The river at the time the Teutons gave 
names to those spots presented there a wide ex- 
panse of water, dotted over with small islets, or 
banks of sand and gravel ; and where (taking the 
case of Chiswick) the Norse pirates, who, we sup- 
pose, came first, had found in a wick some shelter 
for their vessels, other Teutonic tribesmen, coming 
on and occupying the little harbour, called it the 
chesel or chisel wick, whence we have Cheswick or 
Chiswick. 

Similarly we find Chislet, in Kent, where the 
river Stour in former times spread itself out in 
those parts more widely than at present. Again, 
there is the Chesil Bank, familiar to visitors stay- 
ing at Weymouth, a long range of shingle joining 
the Isle of Portland to the mainland. On the 
borders of Cambridgeshire, Essex, and Herts there 
is an important earthwork, where once the boun- 
daries of tribes or early kingdoms met in that putt 
of the country. A friend of mine visited the place 
this autumn by my request. There is a fosse and 
vallum, along which he walked for a mile. This 
is where Great and Little Chishall occupy the 
border country at the north-western corner of 
Essex. An earthwork line, I believe, proceeded 
hence southwards, and it was this which, when 
Clutterbuck wrote (Hertf., xvi.), was to be seen 


“ for a hundred yards in a field called Kilsmore” 
at Cheshunt. Now I do not entertain any doubt 
that these places are so called from the chisel of 
which the works were composed ; and Cheshunt 
or Cheselhunt compares with Chiswick or Chisel- 
wick. A strong confirmation of this view is found 
in Collinson’s History of Somerset under “ Chissel- 
borough” (Hundr. Houndsb., vol. ii. p 330, Chis- 
selborough): “This manor is called in Domesday 
Book Ceolseberge: Alured holds Ceolseberge”; 
whence it is clear that our word chisel or chesel 
enters into that place-name. 
| Again, it is stated by Prof. Skeat that Chisel- 
| hurst is the gravel-hurst. Moreover, Chiseibury 
Camp is found on the ancient trackway over the 
hills between Salisbury and Shaftesbury ; such, at 
least, was the case in Hoare’s time. Hoare’s 
Wiltshire gives us also Chisenbury in the hundred 
of Elstub and Everley, and describes very impor- 
tant earthworks there as carried across the valley 
in which the Grove family mansion was situated. 
Of Chiselhampton, in the county of Oxford, I find 
it stated, ‘* The river Thame runs through ” it. 
Additional examples to the same effect might 
easily be brought forward, but those which have 
been adduced give a sufficient answer to my query, 
inserted in “ N. & Q.” in August last, as to the 
origin of the first syllable in Chiswick. There is said 
to have been a tradition formerly current among 
fishermen in the parish of Chiswick that a certain 
water, now covered and forming a culvert con- 
nected with the lake in the Duke of Devonshire’s 
grounds at Chiswick House, was called the ches; I 
have also heard it stated that the ches is mentioned 
in deeds or documents belonging to Chiswick. If 
this is so—for I have not yet been able to verify 
the statement—we have in this part of Chiswick 
remnants of the water which bounded the chesil- 
bank where the Teutons found the wick. Just in 
the same way the eastern portion of the water in 
St. James’s Park belongs to that arm of the Thames 
which enclosed Thorney Island, where the Saxon 
monks found refuge and erected the relivious house 
afterwards superseded by the Abbey of Westminster 
(see Taylor, Words and Places), In acknow- 
ledging the answers with which Mr. Birxpeck 
Terry and others have favoured me, I need only 
say that the derivation which renders Chiswick 
“Caseovicus,” or that which connects Chishall 
with cheese, does not seem to require any special 
consideration. S. ARNOTT. 
Turnham Green. 





| Sir Ricuarp Wuittixetox (6% §. iv. 325, 
| 369).—It seems as if J. M. G. were not only un- 
}acquainted with Mr. Besant’s newly published 
life of the famous Lord Mayor, but had read my 
comments on the genealogical portion very hastily. 
So far was I from saying that Sir Richard’s mother 
| was not a Mansel, that I stated this to be unques- 
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tionably the fact. What I denied was her identity 
with the widow of Sir Thomas Berkeley of Co- 
berley, whom I proved to have been Joan, daughter 
snd heiress of Geoffrey le Archer, and to have 
married Sir Thomas before 1350. Lysons, there- 


| 


| plete. 


fore, was certainly mistaken in supposing her to | 


have become the wife of the latter after 1360, the 
sear of Sir William Whittington’s decease. The 
very extract given in support of this idea from the 
Calend. Inquis. p.m. proves exactly the contrary, 
for it shows that she bore the name of Whittington 
st the time of her death in 1373, and that she was 
succeeded in her manor of Stoke Archer by her 
son, the second Sir Thomas of Coberley, whereas 
that manor would have gone, if Lysons’s theory 
were correct, to the eldest of her supposed sons 
by Sir William Whittington. None of the other 
historians of Gloucestershire has, so far as I know, 
fallen into this error, though, like him, they bave all 
sadly bungled the Coberley pedigree in otherrespects 
Fosbroke (vol. ii. p. 354) furnishes the informa- 
tion I have cited as to her first marriage. Sir 
Robert Atkyns (second edit., 1768) speaks of her as 
“Joan, widow of William de Whittington, 
formerly wife of Thomas de Berkeley”; whilst 


Muggletonian. 


My reason for not only doubting but deny- 
ing the authenticity of the tradition is as follows. 
Col. Phaire certainly had at one time Quaker 
leanings. He attended meetings of Quakers at 
Cork in 1656 (5™ S. xii. 311), but he became in 
1659 or 1660, and remained till his death, a 
He is thus referred to by Lodo- 


| wicke Muggleton himself :— 


“ 34. Also there was one Rolert Phare, he was Gover- 
nor of the City of Corke in Ireland, he was inclineable 
to be a Quaser ; but after he saw me, and had read our 
Writings, he became a true Beleiver of this Commission 
of the Spirit, and so did the Lady his Wife: She became 
the chief Champion in this Faith of all the Women in 


| tha at Nation. 


and | 


Bigland, more specific still, refers to the monuments | 


of “Sir Thomas 
who subsequently 
the father of 


in Coberley Church as those 
Berkeley and his wife Joan, 
married Sir William Whittington, 
the celebrated Lord Mayor of London” (vids 
Morray’s Handbook for Gloucestershire, p. 131 

[et me in conclusion remark, in reply to J. M. G.’s 
inquiry whether I can thro 
ff Sir William Whittington’s outlawry in 
that it did not take much to bring anybody to that 
plight in Plantagenet days. The conjecture, attri- 
buted by Mr, Besant to Dr, Lysons (can he really 
hive been so inconsistent as to offer it !), that Sir 
William’s offence consisted in marrying the widow 
De Berkeley without the king’s licence, strikes me 
as extremely plausible, since it tallies with what I 
believe to be the date of that event ; but perhaps 
be may have been charged with the yet more 


w any light on the cause | 
1360, 


| Phaire 


; circumstances. 


erious crime of killing the king’s deer, for which | 


sother Gloucestershire knight, Sir Mathew de 
Bitton, was about that period not merely outlawed 
but put to death. Eqves. 


DE (5 S. xii. 47, 


Rosert Paine, tHe Recici 
311; 6" S. i. 18, 84, 505; ii. 38, 77, 150; iv 
235, 371).—I am much interested in the recent 
hotes respec cting Col. Robert Phaire, of Rostellan 
Castle. I think that the tradition of Col. Phaire’s 
Quakerism can shown to have very slight 
foundation. J may say at the outset that a mere 
“tradition” of a man’s having been a Quaker is 
tatitled to very sank consideration ; membership 
in the Society of Friends is a matter which can in 
most cases be easily verified, the registers of that 
rel gious body being singularly careful and com- 





be 


5. Also he had Four Sons an1 Daughters that were 
true o Bel ‘ —_ He was the cause of many Persons of Value 
in that Kingdom of Jreland, that did traly Beleive, as one 
Captain Moss and his Wife, and Doctor Moss, his Son; 
and Captain Gall, and M jor Denson, and George Gamble, 


and Mr. Rogers, Merchant. And several more, which I 
omit to name, because it would be too tedious, that were 
true Beleivers in that Kingdom of Jreland,”—Acts of 


the Witnesses, 3 (1699). 

Muggleton is exceedingly exact in his references 
to the religious profession of his converts, and, 
moreover, he was especially rejoiced to record any 
recessions from the ranks of Quakerism. He was 
also not a little proud of his conversion of Col. 
Phaire, probably, next to the Earl of Pembroke, 
the most prominent in station of all the adherents 


to the Mugygletonian system, and elsewhere de- 
scribed as the “cornerstone” of that faith in 
Ireland. We may, therefore, be quite sure that 


if Phaire had been for any time a member of the 
Society of Friends, Muggleton would not have 
omitted to mention it. There are still extant two 
of Mugygleton’s numerous letters to Phaire, dated 
in 1675 and 1680, and they both imply that 
had been wholly unsettled in his religious 
views till he came under the influence of Muggle- 
The tradition may have originated in two 
First, in externals Muggle- 
Quakerism, rejecting as it 


ton. 


tonianism resembles 


|does all symbolical religion as well as a paid 


ministry i though internally its system of doctrine 


lis wholly alien from, and antagonistic to, that of 
| the So Hn of Friends. Secondly, many of 
Phaire’s connexions, including his son-in-law 


George Gamble, were at one time Quakers, and he 
had been mixed up with their concerns. 

Col. Phaire was cured of an acute fever in a few 
minutes by Valentine Greatrakes, the celebrated 
‘Stroaker,” and Greatrakes, when visiting Eng- 
land, carried letters from Phaire to Muggleton. 

Of Phaire’s four sons and five daughters (Muggle- 
ton does not seem to have known the number of 
the latter, but see 6 S. ii. 150), Onesiphorus, 
Elizabeth, and Mary were by his first wife, of 
whom the “vague tradition” among her descen- 
dants is that she was a Gamble. The others— 
Thomas, Alexander Herbert, John, Frances, Luey, 


“ATI 
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and Elizabeth—were by his second wife, the 
“Lady” referred to above, whom he married in 
1658, being Elizabeth, daughter of Sir Thomas 
Herbert of Tinterne, Bart. This lady adhered to 
Muggletonianism from 1662 till her death. So 
did the elder daughters, Elizabeth, who married 
Richard Farmer or Farmar, and Mary, who 
married George Gamble, of Cork, mentioned in 
the above extract. Muggleton corresponded with 
Mr. and Mrs. Gamble and Mrs. Farmer. I 
cannot speak certainly of the continued adhesion 
of the rest of the family, though I have no reason 
for doubting it. 

Of the other persons mentioned in the extract 
“ Doctor Moss” was Jeremiah Moss, a physician 
of Cork ; the names of Captain Gaill and Major 
Denson I find elsewhere spelled, probably more 
correctly, Gale and Dennison. 

The name Phaire is of disputed origin; the 
family came from Norwich to Cilgerran, Pem- 
brokeshire. Ten years ago I was informed, by a 
descendant of Onesiphorus Phaire, that the family 
papers were in the possession of Capt. Annesley 
Phaire, R.N., Bath. My informant thought that 
the Rev. Emanuel Phaire was probably the grand- 


father of Col. Robert Phaire. V.H.LL.LC.LV. 


Dr. Sistnorre’s Sermon on APpostToric 
OBEDIENCE, 1627 (6 S. i. 70; iv. 365).— The 
inference I draw from the copy of this sermon 
belonging to A. S. having the name of a different 
publisher from mine is not that “more than one 
impression appeared in the same year,” but that 
“James Bowler” took some share in “ Rychard 
Mynne’s” venture. Such cases are not uncommon. 
Two have recently been under my notice:— 

1. Some copies of Chas. Fitz-Geffrie’s curious 
sermons, The Curse of Corn-horders, have: 
“ Printed at London by I. B. for Edward Dight, 
dwelling in Excester, 1631”; while others have: 
“Printed at London by I. B. for Michael Sparke 
at the blew Bible in Greenarbor, 1631,” 4to. 

2. “The Voice of the Rod, &. By L. N. 
Piropabys. London, Printed for Walter Dight, 
Bookseller in Exeter, 1668,” Another copy 
has: “By Samuel Stoddon, Minister of God’s 
Word. London, Printed for the Author, and are 
to be sold by Robert Boulter, at the sign of the 
Turks-head in Bishopsgate-street, near Gresham 
Colledge, 1668.” The next leaf even begins with 
L. N.’s dedication. Of course L. N. are the final 
letters in the author’s names. 

Perhaps this test will enable A. S. to satisfy 
himself whether the sermons are of one edition. 
At the back of the title in my copy, above and 
beneath the imprimatur, is a line of compound 
border made up from three borders. This is the 
same below as over, though, to be correct, the 
bottom line wants reversing. Then on p. 1 is 
a line of border made up from the two upper | 


Svo. 





borders in the compound border on the back of 
the title, and, being too short, a piece of the 
omitted border is put at the end perpendicularly 
to fill the space. As used before it was horizontal, 
The sermon is rare. A copy is in the British 
Museum. For more than forty years I have beep 
a student and collector of seventeenth century 
theology, and I only recollect one copy being 
offered for sale. It was within the last eighteen 
months, bound in a volume with other sermons. 
* Apostolical” in Mr. Forster’s note is a mis. 
take for Apostolike. Prynne, in his Canterburig 
Doome, p. 245, makes the same mistake. The 
note contains a yet more serious error, viz., that 
not only was Sibthorpe’s sermon published with 
this title, but Maynwaring’s also. It would bea 
fair inference, too, that they were published to- 
gether under the one title. Dr. Roger Mayn- 
waring’s offence consisted in his preaching his two 
sermons, July 4 and 29, one at Oatlands, the other 
at Alderton, and printing them the same year, 
1627, under the title of Religion and Allegiance, 
See how Hacket deals with these sermons in his 
Scrinia Reserata, folio, 1693, pt. ii. pp. 74-76. 
Joun I. Drepee. 


Tne Franciscans 1x Scotranp (6 §. iv. 388), 
—The ordinary books of reference throw no light on 
this question, nor does Mr. J. Hill Burton in his 
History of Scotland. But Prof. Brewer, in his 
Monumenta Franciscana (Rolls Series), tells us 
(Introduction, p. 31, seqq.) that on the division of 
the English Province into Administrations, by 
order of Brother Helias, General Minister (date in 
margin A.D. 1225-50), Brother Henry de Reresby 
was made Provincial Minister of Scotland ; but as 
he died before entering upon his office, Brother 
John de Kethene (printed Kechene on p. 549), 
Warden of London, succeeded him. After Brother 
John had governed the Scottish Province for 
several years “ probabiliter,” he was made Minis- 
ter of Ireland by Brother Albert, “ reconjuncta 
provincia Angliw.” The Franciscans landed in 
England a.p. 1224 (Alban Butler says 1220), 
8 Hen. III, and in the pontificate of Honorius 
III. The order was introduced into Scotland 
soon after that of St. Dominic, and in the reign 
of the king who invited the Dominicans, 
viz., Alexander II. (1214-49). This is stated 
in Boece, Metrical Chronicles of Scotland (Rolls 
Series, edited by W. B. Turnbull), iii. pp. 96-7. 
At the first reference Boece, or rather his versifier 
Stewart, relates how King Alexander, after meeting 
in France with St. Dominic, invited him “ of his 
brether in Scotland for to send.” On p. 97 we read 

“ Sanct Frances ordour sone efter tha dais _ 
Come first in Scotland, as my author sais. 
C. H. E. Carmicnakt. 

New University Club, 8.W. 


Grey Friar will find almost all the infor- 
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mation he seeks in Spotiswood’s Appendix to 


his edition of Hope’s Minor Practicks, Edinburgh, | 


1734. L. 


Pott Booxs (6" S. iy. .—A somewhat 
similar inquiry was made by Z. in “N. & Q.” 
1" S. xii. 10, viz., “What is the date of the 
earliest printed poll book known, and is any 
collection of these documents in existence?” but 
this elicited no reply. No complete collection, I 
believe, exists ; but a considerable number of poll 
books were included in the topographical collec- 
tion bequeathed to the Bodleian Library in 1799 
by Richard Gough (Vide Catalogue of this bequest 
in the British Museum). 
graphy, London, 1780, mentions poll books for 
many counties and boroughs, and among them, 
antecedent to the Yorkshire one of 1741, are the 
following: Beds, 1715; Berks, 1722; Bucks, 
1705, 1711, 1713 ; Cambridge, 1721, 1727; Essex, 
1711, 1715, 1734; Colchester, 1680 ; Hants, 1712 ; 
Herts, 1734; Kent, 1734; Leicestershire, 1714 ; 
Middlesex, 1705, 1714; Norwich, 1714, 1734, 
1735; Newcastle, 1734; Oxford University, 1722; 
Lewes, 1734; Yorkshire, 1734. 

The Colchester Poll Book, 1680, would, there- 
fore, seem to be the earliest printed. There are 
also poll books for Herts, 1727, and Cambridge- 
shire, 1705, not mentioned by Gough. Davy, in 
his MS. Collections, Brit. Mus., quotes from a 
Suffolk poll, 1702. Tuomas Birp. 

Romford. 


The following cutting from the Wolverhampton 
Evening Star of September 12 may interest Mr. 
ELuIs : 

“AncieENT Reconps at KrIppERMINSTER.—Two old 
grants--one being of the date of the reign of Queen 
E zabeth, whilst the other bears marks of still greater 
antiquity—were found in the Town Clerk's office on 
Friday morning. A toll book, dating from 1691 to 1713, 
was also found at the same time. The latter con- 
tains a large number of names of the inhabitants of 
Kidderminster and neighbourhood of those days,” 

“Toll” I take to be a misprint for poll. With what 
care the Kidderminster records must have been 
preserved ! HIRONDELLE. 


Gey. 


208 


I send the following first poll books I have 
noled. If “N.& Q.” would invite contribution, 


Gough’s British T'opo- 
rougos bri u 0 | poll Leake 


Wiltshire, 1772, printed. A copy in Sir H. Hoare’s 
library at Staunton. 
W. L, Krve. 

Watlington, Norfolk. 

Northamptonshire poll books date from 1669 ; 
Shropshire, 1713 ; other counties from about the 
middle of last century. Sheriffs’ lists or jury 
books are sometimes found where poll books do 
not exist. Clerks of the Peace for the respective 


| counties are custodians of poll and jury books. 








I doubt not a list of them would soon be forth- | 


coming. 


Very few are at the British Museum. | 


Booksellers can rarely supply information, and | 


Clerks of the Peace, who are their proper con- 

servators, never appear to know anything about 

them. No doubt the original MSS. are locked up 

with borough records :— 

Suffulk, 1727, printed. 

Kent, 1734, printed. 

Essex, 1734, printed. 

Dorsetshire, 1807, printed (1st). 

Wiltshire, 1713, MS. A copy in Bodleian Library, with 
Gough’s MSS. 


W. Srarmer Saw. 

Northampton, 

I believe the earliest Norwich poll book is a 
narrow folio, date 1710. The earliest Norfolk 
is 12mo., date 1714. 

Ropert Fitcna. 


Sanctus Bett Cores (6 §. iv. 147).—These 
are not uncommon in North Oxfordshire, sur- 
mounting churches that have escaped the hand of 
the innovator and restorer, eg., Great Barford, 
otherwise Barford St. Michael, where the cote 
isempty; Bloxham, where a bell has been replaced 
and js used for daily service in the south aisle, 
commonly called the Milcombe Chapel. These 
examples are in the deanery of Deddington. 
Crossing the river Cherwell, in the deanery of 
Bicester we find another good example at 
Somerton, but the bell has been elevated to the 
eastern bell-chamber window and is used as a 
“ting-tang.” At Idbury, in the deanery of 
Chipping Norton, is a cote with a bell in use; 
also in the same deanery at Shorthampton (over 
the chancel arch), at Cornwell and Fifield; also in 
Deddington deanery at Swalcliffe, Tadmarton, and 
Balscot, and in the Bicester deanery at Stratton 
Audley. Wituam Wine. 

Steeple Aston, Oxford. 


Bell cots for the Sanctus bell upon the apex of 
the eastern gable of the nave are not uncommon. 
At Long Compton, at Halford, and at Whichford 
the bells still remain (Parker’s Glossary). Five 
examples of bell cots are shown in Brandon’s 
Parish Churches, notably a double bell cot at 
Barnwood, Gloucestershire, and a beautiful ex- 
ample at Walpole St. Peter’s, Norfolk. But 
Saunce bells were not always placed upon the east 
end of the nave. At Southwold, Suffolk, an elegant 
bell cot rises from the centre of the nave roof. At 
St. Mary’s, Bury St. Edmunds, the cot is upon 
the west gable of the nave. Tymms, in his history 
of this church, states that it was placed at the 
west end because the greater portion of the town 
lay to the west, and the sacrist, who had the care 
of the bells, had an apartment in the adjoining 
tower whence he could command, by a hagioszopic 
window, the different parts of the mass. At Gods- 


| hill, Isle of Wight, the original bell still hangs in 


a niche protected by a canopy in the gable of the 
south transept. The village lies in the valley on 
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the south side of the church. I understand that | ment (Oct. 16, 1834), occasioned, as it was sup. 
the bell is still rang when the priest enters the | posed, by burning the old tallies in too great 
reading desk. E. M. D. quantities while heating the stoves of the House 
F : of Lords. Wituram P 
In the Glossary of Architecture, vol. i. p. 403, Callis Court, St. Peter's, Isle of Aes Pratt, 
the following instances of Sanctus bell cotes are 
given, viz., Isham, Rothwell, and Desborough in ie ta 
Northamptonshire ; Boston in Lincolnshire ; from the French word tuiller, to cut ; a tally being o 
anieme Brine-nesten. Swalclifie. and Coombe piece of wood wrote upon both sides, containing an 
Be. ’ er 7 - acquittance for money received, which being cloven 
in Oxfordshire ; and Long Compton in Warwick- | asu, der by the deputy chamberiains, one part, culled the 
shire. HeELuierR GossELiy. stock, is delivered to the person who pays or lends money 
Blakesware, Ware, Herte. to the Government, and the other part, called the counter- 
: eteck, or counter-foil, remains in the office, to be kept 
In the year 1859 I noted in these pages four ex- | ti!l called for, and joined with the stock. This method 
amples that were not given in Bloxam’s Glossary, | of striking tallies is very ancient, and has been found by 
viz, Wyre and Hampton Lovett, Worcestershire ; a po een cher ie <5 way << poeeeing Dae 
Whitbourne, Herefordshire ; and March, Cam- main tally hes span subeteing is with the enaster 
bridgeshire (2"' S. viii. 540. See also 1* S. v. 104, | foil the intended fraud will be obvious to every eye 
208; x. 332, 434; xi. 150). There is also a| either in the notches or the cleaving, in the length or in 
Sanctus bell cote at Market Overton, Rutland. the breadth, in the natural growth or in the shape of 
COTHBERT Breve. he anerg ery ne gn yf eed teh, Be 
In Over Church, Cambridgeshire, is a Sanctus | “ Tellers of the Exchequer”), Edinburgh, 1,56. 
bell cote with a Sanctus bell in it. See “ N. & Q.,” Wm. H. Peer. 
4m 8. i. 543 C. F. 5. Warrey, M,A. There is a print of an Exchequer tally, witha 
Farnborough, Banbury. : : 79. 
notice of the process of reckoning, and the history 
There is a Sanctus bell cote on St. Martin’s| of its disuse in Chambers’s Book of Days, vol. ii. 
Church, Seamer, near Scarborough. It contains a/ p. 310. But the Acts of Parliament authorizing 
bell, which is rung for Divine service on Sundays. | the change are not given, which are 23 Geo. III. 
F. W. J. c. 82, abolishing the use, and 4 and 5 Will. IV., 
ordering the destruction, in consequence of which, 
Church, near Halifax, co. York. by the over-heating of the flues, the Houses of 
J. E. Porrtetoy. Parliament are supposed to have been burnt in 
1834. There is a short account of the process in 
Tue Doxe or Monmovtn’s Liprary (6" S, iv. | “ N. & Q.,” 374 S. x. 307. Ep. Marsuatt. 
227).—May not this explain the apparent anomaly 
of a copy of Pope’s Works being in the un- 
fortunate Duke of Monmouth’s library ? The first 
title of Pope’s intimate friend Charles Mordaunt 
(the famous Earl of Peterborough) was Earl of 
Monmouth ; might he not have figured under that 
title among the first subscribers to his friend’s 
Homer? He is little known to general readers 
under the earlier title ; hence, perhaps, the error. Tue Use or tHe Worp “ Tatt” (6 S. iv. 146). 
Readers of Pope and Swift will remember many Tl ARR Ri 
altentenn, 60 ties GT.Ss —The use of the word quoted by G. P. R. 3. Is 
F anateN ge to be found earlier than 1670. Halliwell, in his 
Tatures (6% §S. iv. 209) were merely rods of Dict., fives as the second meaning of the word, 
wood marked on one face with notches corre- | ‘Valiant, bold, fine, great.” This is a very com 
sponding to the sum paid, and on the other| ™°® word in old plays :— 
were written the date and the name of the payer. | “They leaping overboord amidst the billowes, = 
An officer (Teller) of the Exchequer then severed ! We pluck'd her up unsunke like stout (a// fi llows. 
them in such a manner that each half contained | agers Werkes, 1608, & = 
one written side and half of every notch. The | Atchbishop Trench, in his Select Glossary, 8.0. 
Government retained one half and the other was , 8498, “ Our ancestors superinduced on the primary 
put into circulation. A brief notice of their use | Mexning of ‘tall’ a secondary, resting on the 
and aboliticn* appeared in the columns of the | **Sumption that tall men would be also brave, and 
Times, drawn up, as I heard at the time, by | this often with a dropping of the notion of height 
William Cobbett’ within a few days of the | together.” Hence it would seem that the word 
destruction by fire of the two Houses of Parlia-| W#8 *pplied to things as well as to men in an 
— - extended sense, as we find Pistol saying, “Thy 
* 4&5 Will. 1V. c. 15 (May 22, 1834). spirits are most tall,” Henry V., Il. i. 72. Cf. 


“ The Tally Court in the Exchequer takes its nams 





There is a cupola for a Sanctus bell at Elland 


The best account of tallies is in the Dialogus de 
Scaccario, part i., under the heading “ Quid ad 
Factorem Talearum.” It may be read in full in 
Prof. Stubbs’s Select Charters, p. 173. Compare 
also Stubbs’s Constitutional History, i. 380. 

O. W. Tascock. 


Norwich. 
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“For lesse money, or better cheap then so, might 
I buie a bondman, that should doe me tall and 


hable service” (The Apophthegmes of Erasmus, | 


reprint, 1878, p. 56). Stratmann gives, s.v., “ Tal, 

tall, ‘elegans’ (Prompt., 486); ‘She made 

sanoed so humble and tal’ (Chauc., Compl. M., 38); 

‘pér is nd bagpipe half so tal’ (Lidg., 4. P., 200) ; 

Talliche, tally; ‘and talliche hire attired’ (Will, 

1706).” F. C. Brrxseck Terry. 
Cardiff. 


Bistra Latina, Vot., 1495 (6" S. iv. 228).— 
The Bible concerning which Bisi..oPpatLe inquires 
is the second edition of the first octavo Lutin 
Bible, printed (as his first effort, at Basle in 1491 
by the celebrated and learned printer, John 
Froben, the friend of Erasmus of Rotterdam 
From having been published in much smaller size 
than the Bibles of that day generally ran (and, we 
may reasonably presume, at a corresponding 
diminution in cost), the octavo Bible of 1491 is 
sometimes identified as the “ Poor Man’s Bible” 
The type of the 1495 edition is the same as 
that of its predecessors, but the typographical 
errors are corrected, and the vulume is 
highly praised by Erasmus for its accuracy. 
BipLioPHILe’s copy, being imperfect, cannot be 
called “ valuable” in a pecuniary sense ; it is as 
“rare” as most fifteenth century books are, and its 
owner may be consoled by knowing that the Duke 
of Sussex’s copy was also imperfect, wanting all 
the prefatory matter (see Brblioth. Sussexiana, 
vol. i. pt. ii, p. 347, for a description of this 
edition). A copy, lent by Sion College, was in 
the Caxton Exhibition, 1877, No. 698b. I have 
a fine copy of the first edition, 1491, in the original 
binding, and with all its own fly-leaves ; the final 
sheet runs to E8 (not E7, as collated in Mr. 
Henry Stevens’s useful list), both these end leaves 
jlanks.” The little, punchy book con- 
trasts oddly with the great folios and quartos of 
the period, measuring 64 by 45 superficial inches, 
ind 3$in. in thickness ; in 1510, it belonged, as 
n inscription on the title-page testifies, to the 
Monastery of Altominster [ Alt-Miinsterol ?] 

AtrreD Wa.tis. 


being 


History oF THE WANDERING Jew (6 S. iv. 
24).—This story is a very interesting one. Doubt- 
connexion with Christ is due the 
fact that in this and other countries it obtained 
icertain credit hundreds of years ago, even hun- 
dreds of years prior to the date fixed as the time 
of the shoemaker’s visit to Hull. If I am not 
wrong, 2 Wandering Jew appeared in Hamburg 
about 1547, who claimed to have been a shoe- 
maker at the time of Christ’s crucifixion. Did 
the Wandering Jew who visited Hull know of 
the individual who made an appearance in Ham- 
burg, or did he pretend to be one and the same 
person ? 


les3 to its 


The ballad “The Wandering Jew,” I believe, 
is based on the one who figures at Hamburg. Itis 
recorded by Matthew Paris, who was a Beuedictine 
monk of St. Albans, that an Armenian arch- 
| bishop visiting this country, was entertained at St. 
Albans, and during the visit was questioned as to 


a famous person then living named Joseph, who 
represented that he was present at the Crucifixion. 
We are informed that one of the archbishop’s 
train stated that he, the archbishop, had dined 
with the Wandering Jew. The account given of 
this Wandering Jew is quite different from the 
particulars related about the two before referred 
to. Joseph is said to have been Pontius Pilate’s 
porter, who, when Jesus was being taken out of 
the Judgment Hall, struck him on the back, 
saying, ‘* Go faster, Jesus, go faster; why dost thou 
linger?” when Jesus said, “I, indeed, am going, 
but thou shalt tarry till I come.” In the ballad 
mentioned Christ is bearing the cross, and 


“Being weary thus, he sought for rest, 
To ease his burthened soule, 
Upon a stone; the which a wretch 
Did churlishly controule ; 
And sayd, Awaye, thou King of Jewes, 
Thou shalt not rest thee here ; 
Poss on; thy execution place 
Thou seest nowe draweth neare.” 
AtrreD Caas, Jonas. 

Swansea, 

“Kine’s Harves” (6 §S. iv. 249).—I never 
heard the term ‘ king’s halves,” but | have often 
heard, when a boy, if any of one’s companions had 
found a coin or anything of value, his playmates 
would call out for halves, They usually said, 
‘‘ Barley, halves”; barley being an equivalent for 
stay, or stop. Dusson. 

Preston. 





May not this be explained by the very common 
belief as to treasure trove belonging one half to 
the sovereign and the other half to the finder; and 
|} in the case of the boys, the one who calls claims 


the sovereign’s share ? Geo. CLULow. 


The cry here among schoolboys and playmates 
is “ half tigers” when one of the party is lucky 
enough to find anything. And I may say that 

such is the law of honour among youngsters, that 
in such cases the find is fairly divided. 
Fatner Frank. 
Birmingham. 


Cotman’s “ NewcastLe Arotuecary” (6% §, 
iv. 264).—In the Gentleman’s Magazime for Jan., 
1800, p. 70, this appears as The Rhyming A pothe- 
cary, with a motto in Greek from Homer, giving 
u different locality to the hero, but with no name 
nor signature, nor notice of the source whence it is 





taken, and it differs, amongst some small variations, 
from that with which I was acquainted in my 
schoolboy days in running thus :— 
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“ A member of this sculapian line 
In Thanet liv'd and loved his wine, 
and— 
“ Next morning early Bolus roe 
And to St. Nicholas he goes,” 
to which a note is appended “ A village in the Isle 
of Thanet 
“ His fame around the isla 
instead of :— 
“ Full six miles round the country ran 
Not having Colman’s earlier volume before me, I 
cannot say whether it had appeared in that pre- 
vivusly. T. B. H. 


>; also: 
/ ran,” 


I have a copy of the original edition of My 
Nighgown and Slippers, 4to., 1797, and it con- 
tains the “ Newcastle Apothecary. It is pretty 
evident from this that the prose version of the 
story in the Encyclopedia of Wit must have been 
borrowed from Colman’s poem. B. Dopetu. 


This appeared in some of the earlier editions of 
Enfield’s Speaker. E. Leaton Bienxrsorr. 


Tne Portraits at Woopsome Hatt, Hop- 
DERSFIELD (6 S. iv. 227).—In Whitaker's Loidis 
and Elmete, p. 331, are the following remarks on 
two portraits :— 

“ In the hall are two very singular paintings on board, 
dated 1573, 
extreme barbarism of portrait painting in the north of 
England in the age succeeding Holbein. One contsins 
as the principal subject a flat, full-faced figure of John 
Kaye, eon of Arthur, already mentioned, and Dorothy 
Mauleverer, his wife. Around the father are the figures 
of his sons, and around the mother her daughters.” 

I have not a copy of Moorhouse’s Hist ry of Kivk- 
burton to which I can refer, but I think it not un- 


| 
| 
| 


| length combined with dulness ; 


“ Lenotay ” ano “ Srrenctuy ” (6* S. iv. 406), 
—I fail to see anything in favour of the proposed 
new word strengthy; indeed, it is not very clear 
what it is proposed to express. Lengthy is now 
pretty generally used, though perhaps not in the 
sense attributed to it in the Literary World, 
Lengthy is not merely a softer form of long, but is, 
I think, in England generally used to express 
it is equivalent to 
tedious, and may be said to be a softer form of 
that word. Thus, to say of a long sermon with 
very little in it, “‘ The rector was very tedious to. 
day,” might be deemed uncourteous ; but no one 
would object to the expression “The rector’s 
sermon was very lengthy.” If strengthy has 
no other meaning than “ feeble strength,” there is 
not much to be said in its favour, and it may 


| safely be left out in the cold, with “viewy” and 


and displaying in a very striking manner the | 


likely that fuller information may be found in that | 


work, F. W. J. 


De 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE .—In 1735, on 
the death of Kinard De La Bere, his nephew 
William Baghot, of Prestbury, by will acquired 
the estate, assuming the surname and arms of 
De La Bere. A few years ago his descendant, the 
Rev. John Edwards, of Prestbury, inherited the 
estate, assuming the surname of Baghot De La 
sere. E. A. E. 


La Bere or Sovurnam-De 
6” S. 


S. iv. 388 


THE STATURE 
iv. 388).—Capt. 


Cart. Starrorp: INcREASING 


py Mecnanicat Means (6 §., 


La Bene, 1y | 


Stafford was far too ‘cute to publish his method | 


of “adding a cubit to the stature.” When he 
advertised some years ago, the only clue he gave 
was to send the “ measurement round the hips.” 
I remember writing and asking some simple ques- 
tion, to which he sent a sharp reply, to the effect, 
“Won't do: too old a bird to be caught”; and as 
I never sent a remittance I heard no more. I 
feel quite certain that he never published any book 
or pamphlet. Ese. 


several other cant words of newspaper slang. 
Epwarp Sotty, 


Tae New Peers 327). — Surely 
H. W. is not correct in speaking of the “ absorp. 
tion” of baronetcies in the peerage. Do not the 
two remain distinct, differing in kind, not merely 
in degree, and the baronetcy and the peerage not 
always descending together! Sir Vavasour Fire- 
brace’s hair would have stood on end if he had 
been told by Hatton that his old honour was to be 
* absorbed ” in the new title of Lord Bardolph. 

Epwarp H. Marsuatt, M.A. 


“Breepinc-stones” (6% §. 
GosseLin may be glad to learn that 
* Bredenstone ” at Dover. See 
p. 320). E. 


Hampstead, N.W. 
“ Mepicvs 


6 S. iv. 388 


(64 S. iv. 


iv. 389). — Mr. 
there is a 
Once a Week, vol.v. 
Watrorp, M.A, 


4 


CURAT, NATURA SANAT MORBOS” 
.—The original of the above quota- 
tion is, I believe, to be found in a Dictionary of 
Latin Quotations, edited by H. T. Riley, B.A, 
London, Henry G. Bohn. A. C. 


“Divine Breatnines” (5% §. xi. 240, 336, 
418, 433, 478; 6 S. ii. 473; iv. 376‘.—A day or 
two ago I found my wife had another copy of this 
book, differing very much from the edition de- 
scribed by me in “ N. & Q.,” 6 S. ii. 474. This, 
like the other, is a country-printed book ; it bears 
the imprint of Sutton & Son, Nottingham, 1827. 
It appears to be printed from an old edition. The 
language is not so modern as in the other, and 
the poetry has not “been expunged and more 
suitable substituted in its place.” It is totally 
different in the two editions. The Noitingham 
one has no address to the reader or any remarks 
whatever, but begins at once, after title, with con- 
tents, then the text, 128 pp., crown 32mo. in red 
sheep. Instead of being rare, this little book 
appears always to have been very popular, and to 
have been reprinted almost innumerable times, 
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" ! Pe 

like the “ Hiero; glyphic Bible.” I happen to have | the school, an office which he filled for twenty 

nies of each book. R. R. years, when he was nominated Master of 

| Blundell’s School at Tiverton, Devon. The 

|real reason for his non-appointment to the 

Hauter,” epirep py Hocus (5™ §S. viii. | under-mastership of Westminster School is there 

503; xi. 95; 6S. iv. 225, 377).—I am at a loss | said to be “ his attachment to his patron, Bishop 

i the passage referred to by Dr. | Atterbury, whom he regarded as his friend, and of 

ing “Roaming” for Wrong. I| whose innocence he was fully persuaded.” The 

1ajority of editions I have consulted | sources whence the information concerning him 


Jennings 





ins only two scenes ; 1773) | 
nto eight scenes. It suggests itself | 
bably the corruption occurred | 

f the concluding speech of 
nerantz, “ Their writers do them 
them exclaim against their own 
My copy here reads wrong, as do 





Should this not be the test passage, if 
will give me » further reference to the 
prt in which it should + found, I will consult 
ny copy for him, or it is at his disposal (by appoint- 
prefers seeing it at my house. I 
Furness also gives II. iii. 109. 

J. W. Jarvis. 


loway, N 





ment) if he 


e Mr. 





Avon House, Manor Road, Hol 


»).—A notice of 


gr: uph ical Dictionary of 


Jonny Murpocna (6 S. iv. 56 
this bookseller is in the Bi 
lwing Authors, 1816, p. 245. The portion I ex- 
tract contain mal information to 
that embodied in J. O.’s communication: 

After a short stay here [London] 
there he formed an intimacy with 
len secretary to the Briti-h Embassy, which frien ne hip 
weubsisted ever since and been very advantageous to 
wauthor, who on his return to London und rtook to 
tach the French language, in which line he has had 
matsuccess. He |} had much practice in the in- 
sruction of foreigners who wanted to acquire a know- 
rs who have been in- 


tige of English, and am 


seems [to additi 


he went to Paris, 
Colonel Fullarton, 


as also 


ng othe 





&bted to him was the cx le brated Talleyrand during his 
midence as an emigrant in this count ry. Mr. Murdoch 
snot to be confounded with another of both his names 
rho also was a bookseller and author in the metropolis 
hme years azo, but failed in trade. 
I, DrepcGe. 

EpMUND ew BooKsELter: SAMUEL Wes- 
uy (6" §. ii. 484; iii. 95; iv. 98, 112, 17), 


192).—May I ie allowed to refer your correspon- 
fats who have written about Samuel pes 
the elder brother of John Wesley, to the Alumni 
Vetmonasterienses, edition 1852 » Pp- aa 6, for 
nuch interesting information concernin go his career. 
Wel ch’s Li ist of W estminst r Si ete pt tb] shed 
tiginally in 1788, is only a very mea and 
contains very little interesting matter. 
fom the account of him given in that book that 
te was into college at Westminster in 
/07, having as one of his colleagues in the same 
“ection Zachary Pearce, afterwards Bishop of 
Rochester [and Dean of Westminster]. He was 
teeted to Oxford in 1711, and shortly after 
Mduating was 


b 0k, 


elected 


“I ippears | 


appointed one of the ushers of | 


Southey’s 


292 5, 430: 


: de vg are appended,-—O for l Grad.: 
Life of Wesley, i. 19-20, 250, 256, 


| Polwhele’s Devonshire, ii. 355: “Hist. of the 
| Spalding Society,” Bibl. Top. Brit, iii. pp. vii and 
xxxix: Atterbury’s Corresp., iii. 329: Watt’s Bib 
Brit. Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 
{| Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


ANEcDOTAGE” (6 §, iv. 48, 173).—This word 

| is introduced by Lord Beaconsfield in his Lothair, 

“Mr. Pinto would sometimes remark that when a 

| man fell into his anecdotage it was a sign for him 

to retire from the world.” Wittiam Pratt. 
Callis Court, St. Peters’s, Isle of Thanet. 


Oxnsotete Worps (6% 
, 315).—Stalwart, outlandish, label, 
in daily use here in America. 
Ww aitress is the recognized name of the maid- 
\ servant who waits at table; stalwart has an 

tal political meaning just now ; and label 
vord that there is a 


‘STaLw ART,’ 
S. iv. 
land ‘are 


’ AND OTHER 





9 
67, “ 


vaitress 





} is so common a pri nting 

office which calls itself “ Crump’s Label Pre 

J. BranDEer pence 
Stuyvesant Square. N.Y. 


AMILIES IN THoR- 
are several 
Thorney 


informa- 


| ney (6 §, iv. 108, 171, 378).—There 
descendants of French families on the 
estate and in the neighbourhood. For 


' 
Taorney Appey: Frencn F 
| 
| 


tion respecting them, or other matters of local 
history, perhaps the most capable persons in the 
| district of whom to inquire would be Mr. 8. 


| Ey ir, of 


and the Rev. 


yy a contributor to “N. & Q., 
H. Warner, formerly of W ryde, 
Thorney, —< of the History of Thorney Abbey. 
Your correspondent Mr. Wessrer’s remarks as 
l to N. & Q.” not being seen in Thorney are not 
| very complimentary to the literary tastes and 
ucquirements of the district J. K. S. 


| 
| 
| Mrs. PuiraDELpuia SAUNDERS (6* iv. 167, 
| 





ns 
196, 217).—I should like to repeat my query, 
‘Who was she?” and at the same time to thank 
your correspondents for their information. 

to completely identify 


Joa. 
J.J. has enabled me to her 
| portrait. I also beg to offer my thanks for the 
valuable replies as to the seal on the back of my 
| picture, ante, p. 373. } 


| “Psrer Pirrin” (6 §. iv. 228, 398).—This 
| story is, as Mr. Pickrorp supposes, in 7'he Child’s 


Own Book. It is called “The History of King 
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Pippin and his 
pp. 252-59 of my copy, the preface of which is 
signed by “J. M.,” and dated “ August, 1830.” 
Peter is not, however, styled “the son of Gaffer 
and Gemmer Pippin”; the story begins, “ Mr. 


John Pippin, father to Peter Pippin,” but as to | 


his mother, or even her existence, the history is 
silent. The Child’s Own Book is a capital collec- 
tion, and ought not to die out. 

James Britten. 


“Spac’” (6% §S, iv. 388).—This I take to be 
spacerium, that is, an aqueduct, &c.; on which 
Dueange says: “ Provincialibus Espacie, spacier, 
spatium seu locus per quem aqua deducitur, aque 
ductus, vel id quo aqua continetur.” So that it 
may also mean a tank or cistern. “ Horr.,” of 
course, is horrewm, a barn or storehouse. 


Epmunp Tew, M.A. 


See the explanation given by Ducange, s. v. 
“Spatiuom”: “ Nostris vero Esp tsse, idem quod 
Trivé Terrear. Montis-Lether 
1548: Une maison contenant deux 
chacun de deus Espasse a, 


», interlignium. ann 
corps hostel, 


, Nomab. 


AvutHors or Quotations Wastep (6 S, i. 
58, 87).— 

“ What doth not yield to Time’s relentless hand?” ke. 
Allow me to correcta slight error into which Mr. Ar stix 
Dosson bas fallen. These lines occur in Bremeston's Art 
of Politicks, See Dodsley'a Collecti: of Pf fifth 


edit., p. 260. Chambers, in his Book of Days. wrongly 
ascribes them te “an anonymous author in th 
1800.” The first line is misquoted by Mar. Cottinenipee, 
and should run, 
“ What's not destroyed by Time's devouring hand 
b Malet G. F. R B. 
(6% 8, iv. 
** Alone I walked the ocean strand,” &e., 
Ts froma poem entitled A Nome in the Sand, by G. D 
Prentice, editor of the Lowisville (Kentucky) Journal, 
1831-70. T. H. Smrru. 


» 9 


(6% 8, iv. 349, 398.) 


69.) 


** And ev'ry beating pulse we tell,” Ke 
The linea are certainly by Dr. Watts, alti 


found in Wesley's collection of 


ugh thev are 


dif Me. Freer 





hymmne, ¢ 






LOVE had referred to the index of first lines he would 
have there found it so stated. A great many of this 
“collection ” were not written by the Wesleya. But the 
thought is so obvious that something like it may be 
found in many writers before Watts. Here are two 


examples :— 
“ Should I mourne, repine or mone 


Or breath aadly ‘cause my breath 
Drawes each minute nearer Death !” 
Brathwaite’s “ Cares Cure,” in Times Cur’aine 
Drawne, 1621. 
“ Then, whet thy blunt Scythe. Time, and wing thy Feet: 
Life, not in Length, but Use, is sweet : ; 
Come, Death, (the Body brought a bed o’ th’ Soul) 
Come, fleet ! 
Be Pulse my passing-B-ll.” 
Benlowe's Theophila, 1652. p. 62. 


R. 


ot 
Golden Crown,” and occupies 
, I 


(6th S. iv, 409.) 
“ Tnnocens et perbeatus,” Ke. 
From an epitaph in Rughy Church on a boy name 
Spearman Wasey, written by Dr. James, Head Master of 
Rugby School. It was formerly in the courchyard, by 
the path ; hence the word viator. See N.& Q.,* 4g 
v. 391, where Quid appears in the third line instead gf 
Cur. T. W.C 
| “The rich dates covered over with gold dust divine,” k¢ 
R, Browniny, Sau/, has the lines :— 
“ The rich dates yellowed over with gold dustlivine, 
Ard the locust-flesh steeped in the pitcher, the fylj 
draught of wine. T. OLN 





Ovr Cnristmas Numver, 
Will correspondents kind!y intending to contribute to 
our Christmas Number be good enough to forward their 
communications, headed “ Christmas,” without delay 





Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &e. 
Fastt Eccles‘e Sarisheri-nsis; or, a Calendar of the 
Bishops, Deans, Archdeacons, and Members of tu 
Cathedral Body at Sa'isbury from the Ea:lest Tima 


to the Present. By William Henry Jones, M.A, PSA, 

Canon of Sarum. (Sali-bury, Brown & Co. ; London, 

Simpkin, Marshall & Co.) 
We have read with interest this valuable contribution to 
the Church history of England. The title is very modest, 
end scarcely indicates the extent of the work. It might 
| be supposed that the volume would contain a bare list of 
the nemes of dignitsries who have filled the stalls of the 
venerable Cathedral of Ssrum, together with a few bio 
graphical particulars of the more prominent persons 
enumerated. In fact, however, the plan of the work is 
far more extensive. We will endeavour to give a short 
account of its most important conte:ts 

The volume commences with a “ History of the 
| Epiecopate of Sarum,” pp. 1-62. in which the religious 

hi-tory of the is briefly told. from the foun 
dation of the see of Wessex in ap. 634 down to the 
present time. The bishopric of Wessex had its see at 
Dorchester, in (Oxfordshire, whence it was rem»ved to 
Winchester, at that time the metropolis of Wessex. In 
705 the vast diocese was divided into two sees, the one 
having its “bishop-stool” at Winche-ter, the other at 
Sherborne, in Dorsetshire. In 1075 the two sees of 
She: borne and Ramsbury became one divcese, having its 
see at Old Sarum, whence it was removed in 1218 to New 
| Sarum, or Salisbury. The founder of the episcopate was 
| St. Birinus, the “ apostle of Wessex,” some of the leading 
incidents of whose life are well narrated. The succeeding 
pages carry on the record of the changes to which the 
diocese has been subj-cted, together with some graphic de- 
tails of the life of Bishop Aldhelm, Bishop Herman, Bishop 
Osmund, Bishop Poore, and other distinguished prelates. 
The mention of Osmunid yives occa-ion for a brief notice of 
the Use of Sarum compiled by him, a Use which was 
© wholly or partially adopted in various p srtsof Eng'and, 
especially in the south.” and in some of the churcl es of 
Ireland and Wales. The introduction also contains an 
English version of the “ Order for receiving and enthron- 
ing a Bishop of Salisbury,” which is, for the most part, ® 
translation of the form printed by Mr. Maskell in bis 
Moxumenta Ritualia, iii, 282. The second portion of 
the work contains a list of bishops and archdeacons, with 
brief biographical notices, occupying pages 65 to 180; 
| whilst a later section, pages 307 to 446, presents similar 
| lists of the deans, chief dignitaries, canons, and official 
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to which reference is rendered easy by very 
Bat the most interesting portion of th 
work is that entithd “The History of the Cathedral 
Body” (pp. 185-306). It will be read with great pleasure 
by many to whom the nominal lists might appear suffi- 
ciently tedious. It contains an excellent condensed 
poo A of the inner constitution of the Cathedral of 
salisbury from the “ays of St Osmund. In accaydance 
with the general English custom, the canons appointed 
by Bishop Osmund were “ secular” canons, each living 
in his sown house; “ some of them were possibly married 
sen,” At Sarum, as elaewhere, the canons recited daily 
sportion of the Psalter, which was so divided amongst 
them that day by day the whole Psalter was repeatea. 


persons , 
cpio is indices, 


At “t. Paul's C athe stral the psalter was d stributed into | 


1390 the 


Per- 


furty portions at ~ali-bury into forty- nine. In] 
rsonnel of the catheiral comprixed the Quatw 

r,that is, the dean, the precentor the chancellor, 
nd the treasurer; twenty-four priest canons, sixteen 
eacon canons, and eleven sub deacon canons, fifty-one 
sall; the penitentiary-general, who was also sub-dean; 


thesub-chanter ; the ma-ter of the gr«ommar schol; the 
ricars choral, twenty-four priest vicars, sixteen deacon 
vicars, and eleven sub-deacon vicars; seven chantry 
priests, two clerks of the sacristy, seven clerks of the 
tar, and two minor clerks of the sacristy; in all, a 
total of more than 130 persons ministering in the 
cathedral. The bishop held a prebendal stall, which 
titled him to a seat in chapter. He also claimed and 


exercised the right of visitation of the cathedral. thoug! 
not without repeated pretests on the part of success ve 
The dean also held a prebendal -tall, which was, 
in fact, a most important »djunct to his «flice, as without 
ithe would have had no voice in chapter. Minute 
details are given as to the duties pertsining to each of 
the princip :| official«, and we see exhibited to us, in their 
bebits as they lived, the precentor with his charge of 
the music of the cathedral; the chance . or with his 
schools and his lectures in theology ; the treasurer with 
his goodly store of ornaments and pa his cares 
shout the precise number of tapers to be used at the 


Jeans. 





various festivals, and his staff of sacrists or virgers; the 
mbdean and the succentor with their almuces—of 
minever and grey fur if they were canons; of cu/ulre, a 
dark or ruddy fur from Calabria, if they were not. Ti 
ab-dean was archdeacon of the city and suburbs of 
Sarum. The vicars choral were in the same grade of 
holy orders us the canonx by whom they were appointed 
and were known by their wearing almuces, extending 
only to their waists, of black cloth lined with the wool 
of lambs or goats. In fact, thia essay supplies a curious 


picture of the inner life of a medizval cathedral, and 
might be rad with great interest by many who, though 
they do not aspire to be well versed in 
antiquitie«, yet a:e attracted by th 
most venerable cathedrals. 


eccle-iustical 
story of one of our 


(1066-1204 By 
Harvard University 


History of Procedure in Enaqland 
Melville Madison Bigelow, Ph. D., 
(Macwillan & Co.) 

Mx, BiceLow is one of the most distinguished and best 

known members of a modern schoul of American in- 

vestigators into English history and antiquities which ix 

making a distinct mark in our literature. It is very 

intere-ting to trace in Mr. Bigelow’s pages the varyir 
fortunes of the Witan, the Synod, the Court Chrtian, 
the Cur-a Kegis ; to follow the st ps of the Ju-tice in 

Eyre, to watch the interpenetration of Civil and Eccle-i 

astic 1 Law, and to see how Flosi an! Viga Glum may be 

brought from Iceland to illustrate the rise ant progress 
of | nglish Procedure, Itis pleasant to be thus reminded 
of old friends long since made fumiliar to us by Sir 








Edmund Head and Sir George Dasent. Danish law, as 
such, Mr. Bigelow considers purely intrusive in England, 
and of no practical value to the English legal antiquary. 
We are tempted to ask whether there is adequate evi- 
dence for a separate Danish law, as distinguished from 
Scandimavian law generally, at the period to which the 
opinion expressel by our author refers. With Norse 
law it is otherwise in Mr. Bigelow’s eyes, and he con- 
vokes us to th e Althing, and bids ry watch Bard laying 
his suit against Hallvard, and Mord calling for outlawry 
against Flosi, as the slayer of Njal’s son He'gi 
At some points Mr. Bigelow’s present work throws a 





quaint light on some rather keenly disputed questions of 
tne day; for he necessarily touches upon Ecclesiastical 
Law and the Procedure in Ecclesiastical Courta ~ the 
golden age of the good king Edward, a clerk i - 
tempt of the Ecclesiastical Courts would have oo en 


excommunicated 
and finally, munis sntencia which attiched to 
all declare t We 
apprehend that such a position was even less comfortable 
than that which at present seems to attach to the 

ffence. In the days of which Mr. Bigel w treats, the 
k ng was still, at least in theory, very much what he is 
in the Homeric poems, or in the so-called Co je of Manu, 

shepherd of the people” as well as “ruler of 


then outlawed by the 
as the 
excommunications, 


king's mouth, 


capi tl praum 


men ; 


for he was styled by our forefathers the * special pro- 
tector of all men in orders, strangers, poor persons ar | 
mean Who had no other protector. ‘hus, if a man had 
no lord of his own, he had alw ays our lord the ki 4 To 
Holy Church, it may well be imagined, some of the 
king's titles probably seemed at times ironical, as, for 
instance, during the long contest wazed by An-elm, and 


after the slaying of Becket. The Church, on her side, 


ever claimed to be the protector of the widow and 
orphan, and the helper of the poor and nee 'y. That 
there was a considerable rflex action of these two 
nfluences, the ecclesia-tical and the lay, in England, 

in other countries of Western Christendom, cannot be 
loubted Mr. Bigelow, indeed, gives us on this point 
some valuable hints, but they are searcely more than 
obiter dicta, and we should be glad to eee him work them 
ut i» greater detail in a future work, euch as could so 
well be written by the able and impartial American 
historian of J’rocedure iu Uugland, 


Recollections of the 


Orel (Lor 


Last 
wmans & Co.) 
Orst has enjoyed peculiar advantages for the 
ta-k be has undertaken. Aristocrat by birth, banker by 
profession, an Italian patriot and a citizen of the world, 
he was linked to opposite poles of s: ciety, an! had rare 
opportunities for observing that ‘‘ dessous des cartes’ 


Half Century. 


_ 


sy Count 


Count 


which so seldom appears in European intr ~— The 
Cmte de St. Leu (otherwise Louis Napoleon) baked 
with the house of “ Donat, Orsi & Co.,” and bu-iness 
relations seon ripened int» friendship. The two yung 
Napo'eons, in spite of the aiv.ce of their wiser com- 
panion, were implicated in the secret society of the 
Carbonari, and the mad attempt to place the Duke of 
Modena at the head of regenerated Italy. When the 
plot ec llapsed, the two you ¢ princes fl d for their lives 
to Forli. There the elder died, and Louis Napot m, 
afier the death of the Duke of Reichstadt, centered in 
himself th hopes of all the Imperislists. M Orsi be- 
ieves thet the boyish wish of freeing Italy never slept 
in Luis Napoleon's busy, but silent, mind, and that this 


wiée Napoléonienne ” tound its full development after 
Solferino in the kingdom of Italy. Count ‘'rsi was 
throughout the faithful friend and useful poli ical agent 
to Louis Napoleon, and the President of the Republic 
and ultimate emperor did not forget the services 
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rendered to the forlorn French exile. The reminis- 
cences are 80 interesting that we wish they had dealt 
with more incidents in the career of the emperor. The 
faithful affection which has related tenderly, and even 
redeemed from ridicule, the expedition to Boulogne, 
might have brought to light some facts to excuse the 
“coup d'état.’ But of that terrible period he grants us no 
details, and we only catch sight of him again at Paris 
during the Commune, of which he gives a puinfully 
vivid picture. Most readers will rise from the peru-al 
of this pleasant volume with a more favourable opinion 
of Napoleon III. than they before possessed life 
more than half passed, and finally ended, in exile, might 
well be too much for the heart and brain of an ordinary 
mortal, and the Louis Napoleon of Count Orsi's pages 
may at least claim a charitable judgment. 


The Encyclopedic Dictio Edited by 
Hunter. Part II. (Cassell & Co.) 

Messrs. Casseut and the public are equally to be con- 
gratulated on the appearance of the second part of the 
Encyclopadic Dictu It has certainly occupied 
more time than was expected in its preparation, but an 
examination of the contents will readily show that the 
delay has not been without its advantages. Several 
improvements have been made as compared with the 
first part, and there is certainly no dictionary at present 
before the public so complete in its vocabulary as well 
of ordinary literary words—obsolete and modern—as of 
scientific and technical terms and phrases, or so full in 
its illustrative quotations. The present part contains 
little more than the letter B, and it must have been 
rather a equeeze to get even so much into the 386 pages 
of which it consists. Much, however, has been done to 
save space by a judicious grouping of obvious compounds 
and the omission of any illustrative quotations of them. 
The ordinary English words are very fully treated, more 
fully than in any existing dictionary, and the encyclo- 
peedic and scientific articles are as full as the limits of 
the work would permit without any sacrifice of clear- 
ness and correctness. Some of the quotations ought to 
be rather longer, to show clearly and unmistakably the 
meaning. 


Rev. R. 


nary 


ary 


Goody Two Shoes. A Fac-simile Reproduction of the 
Edition of 1766, with an Introduction by Charles 
Welsh. (Griffith & Farran.) 

Howest John Newbery’s successors have done well to 

issue a reprint of this old-fashioned but famous child's 

book, and Mr. Welsh has added a pleasant introduction, 
which tells us all we are ever likely to know about the 
authorship. If, without any injustice to the respected 
shade of Mr. Giles Jones, that honour could be trans- 
ferred to Oliver Goldsmith, we should not have the 
slightest objection. As ill luck will have it, however, 
there seems to be little or no evidence beyond the 
known connexion of Goldsmith with Newbery, and 
certain suggestive characteristics of style. The book, 
cleverly reproduced, is suitably bound, and it even in- 
cludes the list of drugs at the end, a detail which enables 
us to understand the apparently artless reference to Dr. 

James's fever powder which figures in chap. i., and 

assures us (if assurance were need ul) that there is 

nothing new—even in puffing. 


Words, Facts, and Phrases: a Dicti ary 
Quaiat, Out of-the-Way Matters. 
Edwards. (Chatto & Windus.) 

Tuts book has no doubt involved an immense amount of 

laborious and prolonged inquiry, and it contains a great 

deal of miscellaneous information. But no conscientious 
worker trusts a volume of this kind except as an indicator 
or signpost. If it gives its authority, he can verify it at 


of Curious, 


By Eliezer 


and 
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the source, and he is grateful for the assistance it rendey 
in suggesting such sources. Unfortunately Mr. Edward 
in the majority of cases does not give his authorities 
and his book cannot, we fear, be of service to any bat 
those famished and misguided students who devoy 
dictionaries, directories, calendars, price lists, and other 
biblia a-biblia, 


The Passion Play of Ober-Ammergav. The Complete 
Text, translated for the firet time from the German 
By Mary Frances Drew. (Burns & Oates.) 

THE preface to this translation states that it is the first 

complete English version, and that years must pag 

away before the ply can again be repre-ented at Ober. 

Ammergau. These considerations should give interest 

to this little book, even if it had not considerable merit 

of its own. 

Mr. WALTER R. Browne wishes to carry further his 
researches on the origin and distribution of the generis 
words (such as fon, stow, hope, &c.) which are found in 
English and Scottish place-names. Any one interested 
in the subject and desirous of assisting, will receive 
copies of his two papers read before the Philological 
Society, on writing to 38, Belgrave Road, 8. W. 

Unper the direction of the Master of the Rolls there 
will shortly be issued Vol. IV. (1293-1301) of the 
Culendar of Documents relat y to Ireland, edited by 
Mr. H. 8, Sweetman, B.A. 

Unper the editorship of Mr. E. Walford there will 
appear with the new year the 4 n/iquarian Magazineand 
Bibliographer. It will be published by Mr. W. Reeves, 
of Fleet Street. 


Potices to Correspondents. 

M. S.—A series of lectures on the subject was given 
some years since at St. Paul's by Canon Gregory ; they 
were afterwards published under the title, or some similar 
one, of Are we better than our Fathers? 

H. J. W. asks any of our readers to inform him where 
he can obtain a short piece entitled “ Hard Lines,” by 
H. Cholmondeley Pennell, and “ Mindin’ t’ Bairns” (in 
the Yorkshire dialect), by Preston. 

Puentx (“Sunflowers turning to the sun”’).—See 
“N. & Q.,” 5th S. viii. 348, 375, 431, 497; x. 14, 156, 352; 
xi. 58, 132, 178, 217, 258 ; 6" S. i. 326. 

A. 8.—The word solsequium is given in Lewis and 
Short’s Latin Dictionary, 1879. 

CAN any correspondent refer J. G. to the most faithful 
representation of the church at Stoke Pogis? 

T. F. R. (“ Hall-mark”’).—We think that the reply, 
ante, p. 372, must have escaped your notice. 

C. E. W.—We should advise a direct application to 
the author of the book foran explanation of the passage. 

E. A. D.—We shall be glad to hear from you. 

W. D. & Co.—Have you tried the British Museum! 

T. Warner.—“ Every 5 years” (the figure 5 was used) 
appears in your MS. 

CorrIcEnpuM.—P. 409, col. 1, line 9 from top, “every 
five years” should be every fifty years. 


NOTICE 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “‘ The Publisher ”—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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